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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 





LATIN READING MATTER FOR BEGINNERS. 


T is, I believe, generally admitted by thoughtful teachers that 
“Czesar’s Gallic War” is a very unsatisfactory reading-book 
for beginners in Latin. Yet such is the force of tradition in 
this country that probably nine-tenths of those who undertake 
the study of Latin are introduced to its literature through the 
medium of this work. Those, of course, who think that what- 
ever has been should continue to be, grind away at the old grist 
with such satisfaction as they may happen to get out of it. The 
objections to Czesar are many and weighty. His Latin is of the 
highest excellence ; but this is almost all that can be said for 
him. The matter of the Gallic War is very uninteresting to 
boys and still more so to girls, to say nothing of its strong per- 
sonal bias, which renders it untrustworthy as a history. All 
the really valuable information it contains could be printed on 
half a dozen pages. Nor is it as easy as is generally assumed. 
About one third of the First Book is in oblique narration ; and 
for the student who approaches Latin from the English stand- 
point this mode of diction presents very serious difficulties. 
However, if we had a few, or even a single one, of the speeches 
so reported, in the Celtic or Germanic, they would be worth 
more than all the work besides. Czesar is not concerned to tell 
us what we most care to know. The little that he tells us 
about the customs and civilization of the tribes with which he 
came in contact or conflict is about the only valuable portion of 
his narrative. Very few young people, and not many older ones, 
have any interest whatever in his campaigns and military 
operations. 321 
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It is important that the reading matter put into the hands of 
our youth should deal, as far as possible, with the better ele. 
ments of human nature. Man is the most important object in 
the world, and the only one that is of perennial interest to the 
race. It is the human element that makes literature and history 
so valuable as culture studies. In these we have exhibited the 
extent to which human volition is able to control the forces 
inherent in the social organism. It is here that we find the 
most important lessons for the guide of conduct ; it is here that 
we may see how far human happiness is under human 
control. When we deal with the blind forces of physical nature 
we rarely have occasion to go beyond our own time or our own 
surroundings. They have little to tell us about the progress of 
the human race and itscauses. The conditions are, for the most 
part, stable, and they afford comparatively little scope for the 
exercise of judgment; but less still for the regulation of con- 
duct. It is coming to be more and more generally recognized 
that literature and history should be made a part of the educa- 
tion of children ; and while it is not wise to Jay too much stress 
on the analysis of human motives, it is not easy to insist too 
strongly on the results of conduct. This should be kept con- 
stantly in view by the teacher in all studies that are not of 
an exclusively scientific nature. 

Besides, when the soul of an author is filled with the human 
element, it lends a charm to his writings such as nothing else 
can. It is this which makes Herodotus and Plutarch so inter- 
esting; and indeed it pervades Greek literature to a much 
greater extent than Latin. Still, there is much of it in Virgil, 
Horace, and Cicero ; a good deal in Livy, in Nepos, in Sallust, 
and more in most of the Latin classic writers than in Ceesar. 
In all of these writers but the last we feel that there is a kin- 
ship with ourselves. But Czesar is almost always the cold- 
blooded brute whose sole object is to advance his own interest, 
no matter how much suffering it may cost others. In the 
accounts of his battles, which are often massacres, he reports 
his thousands slain with as much indifference as though human 
beings were merely so many foxes. 
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There is no reason why we should, in the teaching of Latin, 
diverge from a rule which is almost universally followed in the 
teaching of modern languages. No teacher of German, or 
French, or English, when a foreign language, will put into the 
hands of the tyro a reading book or reading matter the only rec- 
ommendation of which is its style. Generally the first thing 
considered in our day is content ; the second, grammatical correct- 
ness, the third, style. If the three can be found combined in the 
same author so much the better. It seems to me that too much 
is commonly made of the style of a Latin author. How many 
teachers of elementary Latin are able to discriminate between a 
first-rate and a third-rate style unless they know where the test 
passages are found? It requires an amount of reading and 
study that but few persons can compass, and a power of discrim- 
ination that not many possess, to make a discriminating literary 
critic of a foreign language. Is there not therefore an element 
of dishonesty in the transaction if we require our pupils to read 
unsuitable authors solely for their merits in point of style? It 
is in a sense laying a false claim to a power of judgment that we 
do not possess. The most important acquisition for the begin- 
ner in a new language is as large a vocabulary as possible ; 
a familiarity with the forms of inflection and the rules that 
govern the subordination of sentences. Toward the acquisition of 
these, to the exclusion of almost everything else, his efforts ought 
to be chiefly directed for the first few years. It is wholly 
unnecessary as it is generally lost labor to take any account of 
the arts and artifices of style. These elementary facts can be 
taught fully as well by the use of Latin the content of which 
is both more valuable and more interesting than Ceesar. 

It would not be likely to occur to one who was about to teach 
English to a foreigner that a suitable production with which to 
begin would be De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe, or Car-- 
lyle’s Life of Frederic the Great, merely because they are writ: 
ten in a masterly style. Yet it will hardly be denied that either 
work contains more matter of general human interest than Cz- 
sar’s Gallic War. The objection is that they treat of things 
that are not characteristically English. The same objection 
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holds good, mutatis mutandis, of the Commentaries. The scene 
is laid too far from Rome, and its matter has too little direct bear- 
ing on Roman affairs. Czesar’s Gallic War is essentially nota 
book for young people. It was written for soldiers, and for 
politicians interested in military affairs, not for school-boys and 
school-girls. The very fact that it was a favorite with both 
Napoleon the Great and Napoleon the Small ought to stamp it 
as an unsuitable school-book. If its author were to return to 
this earth and find to what use it is generally put he would 
doubtless be more surprised than if he found some of his mortal 
dust turned to clay performing duty in stopping a hole to keep 
the wind away. 

As a large majority of our young people who study Latin do 
not pursue it beyond the high school it is highly important that 
the language should from the first be made the medium, as far 
as possible, through which to familiarize them with Roman antiq- 
uity. Roman history as understood by the Romans them- 
selves, Roman life, Roman legends, and Roman law are the 
focus on which the teacher’s efforts should always be concen- 
trated as much as possible. It will hardly be disputed that, 
taken all in all, Livy and Virgil come nearest to being the ideal 
writers for beginners in Latin. Their kindly nature and humane- 
ness ; their fervent patriotism, which is however not blind to the 
faults of their countrymen, together with the subject-matter 
with which they deal, place their writings at the front. The 
student who has carefully read considerable portions of these 
two authors must have imbibed a large measure of the spirit 
that animated the ancient Romans. If Livy as at present an- 
notated is thought to be too difficult for elementary work he 
should be so fully annotated as to remove this objection. Asa 
preparation, more time might be spent on grammar and composi- 
tion, with the reading of fables and anecdotes. While it is wise 
to begin to read as early as possible, there is danger that the 
pupil will memorize the matter rather than the words and the 
constructions. It is important then to dwella long time on sim- 
ple sentences in order that the vocabulary may receive its due 
share of attention. If the time ever comes inthis country when 
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we shall consider it more important for our youth to under- 
stand Latin and be fairly familiar with Roman antiquity than 
to have read a¢ a certain number of authors, Czesar will be put 
near the end of the course, or at least a good distance from the 
beginning. In most countries of Europe he is placed farther 
along than with us, and is not exclusively used as a first reading 
book. A glance at most of the German editions of the com- 
mentaries shows that the notes are not suited to persons who are 
still laboring with the elementary facts of Latin grammar. The 
plan followed by some English editors of making extracts of the 
most important and interesting portions is also to be com- 
mended. As the whole work is a series.of episodes more or less 
distinct its unity is not broken by such treatment. Read in 
this way the results are pretty certain to be much more satisfac- 
tory than those attained by starting with Chapter I. of the First 
Book, perhaps the most difficult one of all, and reading as far as 
the time at the disposal of the class will permit. 


Cuas. W. Super. 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, 
ATHENS, OHIO. 





A PLEA FOR EXPANSION IN THE TEACHING 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
II. 


HE most interesting period in the history of the city of New 
York is doubtless that in which it was the seat of the Gen- 
eral Government, when the inauguration of President Washington 
took place, and the following years to the end of the century,— 
that is, during the youth of Washington Irving. Dr. J. W. 
Francis, who was a mate of Irving’s at the school near the 
John Street Theatre, has left us in his reminiscences a pleasing 
picture of life in those days, — the days when the “ Fly boys” 
fought the “ Broadway boys” with stones and slings, and when 
both parties were routed by the increasing forces of the “ Bow- 
ery boys.” 

The grounds about the Battery were flourishing then with a 
growth of young Lombardy poplars, first planted in this coun- 
try, in 1785, by André Michaux or the botanist who accom- 
panied him, when they came on the part of Louis XVI. to study 
the flora of North America. After the devastating fires of the 
Revolution, the streets of the city had been widened and 
straightened, many of them, and sidewalks of brick were 
being laid. About the Battery and up Broadway were the fine 
private houses of the wealthy, —there were still to be seen 
the old-fashioned gabled Dutch houses of brick, with roofs 
of glazed tile, and within, about the fire-jambs, tiles blazoned 
with dikes and windmills, and the story of the Prodigal Son, 
and the Ten Commandments. The most fashionable people, 
however, lived in Wall Street; and in William Street the 


ladies did their shopping: there were the largest dry-goods 


stores. At the foot of Maiden Lane was the Fly Market (from 
326 
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viet, a marsh), and the Brooklyn Ferry. Near Trinity Church 
was the City Hotel, with its spacious dance-hall, roofed with 
slate, which was just beginning to supplant the old Dutch tile. 
At Federal Hall, with its portico of Tuscan columns, occurred 
the inauguration of Washington. What is now Washington 
Square was a charnel; there were pits full of corpses of those 
who perished in the yellow-fever visitations of 1797, 1798, 1801, 
1803. During those terrible epidemics barrels of tar were kept 
burning in the streets. Opposite the Bowling Green stood the 
Government House, of red brick, with a portico of four (Roman) 
Ionic columns ; in the pediment, a striped shield and an eagle. 
Here lived John Jay in 1795 and after. Near Pearl Street was a 
marshy district, and quite a large pond of pure water (called the 
“ Collect ”) from which the city was supplied by means of water 
carts. On Richmond Hill stood the Mansion House, built 
about 1770 by the paymaster appointed by the British Govern- 
ment ; it was an imposing edifice, in the midst of fine old trees, 
and was occupied at the time of which we treat by Aaron Burr. 
At Fourteenth Street one found himself in the country ; north- 
ward lay the gardens and orchards and dignified country-seats 
of the Delanceys, Duanes, Stuyvesants. Blackwell’s Island was 
noted for its orchards of Newtown pippin. 

There were in the city twenty-three churches, fora population 
of thirty-three thousand souls. At the old Dutch Church the 
English and Dutch languages alternated during the pastorate 
of Dominie Gros. The pastor of the Lutheran church was the 
famous Johann Kunze, professor of the Oriental languages at 
Columbia College ; in his time German gave way to English in 
public worship, and King James’s Bible replaced Luther's black- 


letter. Methodism was spreading rapidly by reason of the 
preaching of the “slight, keen-visaged, shrill-voiced” Thomas 


Coke. Deism was rife, and sceptical lecturers found it easy to 
gather audiences in the streets to listen to attacks on the Bible. 
With these the Methodists contended in street preaching. 

The influence of Voltaire and Helvetius was strongly felt; 
Paine’s “ Age of Reason” had an immense sale. Political clubs 
were numerous, and there was a literary society called the 
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‘Drone Club,” of which Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill was aq 
conspicuous member. He was professor of chemistry at Col- 
umbia, and was a man abounding in theories, some stimulating 
to thought and others to laughter ; he was an intellectual harle- 
quin, sporting with all the ’ologies. 

The Park Theatre was opened in 1798. There three years later 
George Frederick Cooke appeared as Richard III., then as Lear, 
Macbeth, Iago, Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, taking the town 
by storm with his revelation of Shakespeare’s power. At the 
John Street Theatre Kotzebue was presented in English ; and 
Hallam still performed with his “Old American Company.” 
It was in Dr. Peter Irving’s Morning Chronicle that there 
began to appear, in 1802, the first theatrical criticisms of value 
in New York, written by a young man who concealed himself 
behind the significant title of ‘Jonathan Oldstyle.” Not long 
after this the booksellers were debating as to whether it would 
pay to reprint a new work, “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” or 
whether its interest was not obsolete. 

An English visitor gives us a vivid glimpse of the society of 
the day: “The ladies in general seem more partial to the light, 
various, and dashing drapery of the Parisian belles than to the 
elegant and becoming attire of our London beauties.” Winter 
amusements were, for the young people, skating on the frozen 
“Collect,” for their elders, the theatre, assemblies, dances, lec- 
tures, concerts, tea and card parties, and sleighing parties: 
“They proceed in carioles a few miles into the country to some 
hotel or tavern, where they remain to a late hour, and return 
home by torch-light. The gentlemen are partial to the bottle, 
but not to excess, and at private dinner-parties they seldom 
sit more than two hours drinking wine.” 

About the year 1794 Alexander Anderson began his wood- 
engraving, — the first done in New York, — and in 18o1 the 
Academy of Fine Arts was started, with John Trumbull as 
vice-president. Some years later Napoleon presented to it 
statues, busts, and prints. 

One might pass many interesting men in a morning stroll 
down Broadway: Noah Webster, the dogmatic editor of the 
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Minerva, the best Federal paper; Dr. David Hosack, professor 
of botany at Columbia (he gave his class a strawberry festival 
every spring, as a practical exercise in fleshy receptacles and 
akenes) ; the law professor James Kent; the actor Cooke, a 
notable character as he paced the street in the costume of an 
old English gentleman; distinguished visitors, perhaps Kos- 
ciusko and his friend Niemcewicz, or Louis Philippe and his 
brother, the Duke of Montpensier, just returned from a trip on 
horseback through several of our States; or the Duke of Kent 
(father of Queen Victoria). Up by the “Collect” one might 
discern John Fitch making experiments in steam navigation. 

In New England at the beginning of the present century 
there was in progress a profound spiritual, intellectual, and 
ethical revolution, the most complete and far-reaching in its 
results of any in the history of thought in America. Its incep- 
tion is probably to be found in repugnance to the Calvinistic 
doctrine of irresistible grace ; thence it advanced to denial of 
the doctrines of original sin and eternal punishment, of the 
Incarnation and the Trinity. Underlying all its manifestations 
is the eudzemonistic principle in morals. The three landmarks 


in the history of the Unitarian controversy are the capture of 
King’s Chapel by the Unitarians in 1785, their capture of 
Harvard College in 1805, and the publication of Channing’s 


“Moral Argument against Calvinism” in 1820. In_ 1805 
Henry Ware was elected Hollis Professor of Divinity in Har- 
vard College; the year following Dr. Pearson resigned his pro- 
fessorship, saying : “ Sucha gloom is spread over the University, 
and such is my view of its internal state and external relations, 
and of its radical and constitutional maladies, as to alarm all my 
fears, and exclude the hope of rendering any essential service 
to the interests of religion by continuing my connection with 
it.” Out of that gloom emerged, in 1808, the Theological 
Seminary at Andover. Leonard Woods, professor of theology 
there, published in 1820 his “Letters to Unitarians”; the 
same year Dr. Ware brought out his “Letters to Trinitarians 
and Calvinists,’ which were answered the next year by Dr. 
Woods. This was the climax of the controversy. 
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Simultaneously with Unitarianism arose Universalism, —the 
religion of eudezemonism. Its founder, Murray, died in Boston, 
in 1815; in 1819, Hosea Ballou started the “ Universalist Maga- 
zine,” and for a generation thereafter devoted himself to building 
up a denominational literature. 

An interesting and significant development of the time was 
Swedenborgianism. In 1817 there was a convention of New 
Churchmen at Philadelphia. This modern emergence of Patri- 
passianism — Unitarian in form, though at the opposite pole to 
Socinianism — might be taken to be a reaction against the latter, 
and such undoubtedly it became (Caleb Reed, for more than 
twenty years editor of the “New Jerusalem Magazine,” was the 
son of a Unitarian minister); but at first it must have been 
a recoil from Deism, which, as we have seen, was widely 
prevalent. 

The fervid sentiment that characterizes a eudzmonistic age 
found vent in an outburst of literature. The time was prolific 
in narrative and lyrical poems, tales, and historical romances. 
The annuals that flourished from about 1825 to 1845 area fair 
index of the popular taste ; they contained sonnets, ‘‘ Moonlight 
Thoughts,” “ Precepts of Friendship,” reflective poems in blank- 
verse on Love, Remorse, etc., and articles like these: “ Memoirs 
of a Butterfly,” “ Music from Shore,” “ The Indian Mother,” 
“A Tale of a Mother’s Grave,” “ The Forgotten One.” He 
who runs may read the record of the growth of sentiment 
carved on the head-stones in country burial-grounds. About 
1785 the classic cinerary urn begins to appear; over it is 
carved, about 1800, a spray of willow; after 1820 the tree be- 
comes luxuriant, the urn it shadows diminishes in size and 
grows conventional; by 1840 the urn begins to disappear, the 
willow, fountain-like, jets upward and sends a shower of weep- 
ing sprays down to the ground. It is the very luxury of woe. 

A host of poetesses appeared on the scene, many of whom 
fell but a little short (at least so their contemporaries thought) 
of being female Pindars and Miltons. Among these we need 


only mention Lydia Huntley Sigourney, who opened a half- 
century of literary activity with her “ Moral Pieces in Prose and 
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Verse,” in 1815; Lucy Hooper, whose “ Poetry of Flowers” 
was published after the close of her brief life, in 1841; and 
Frances Sargent Osgood, who brought out in London her 
“Wreath of Wild-flowers from New England,” in 1839, and in 
1847 ‘“‘ The Poetry of Flowers and the Flowers of Poetry.” 

In the midst of this ferment, however, there arose a number 
of admirable poets who, taken all in all, form one of the most 
notable groups in the literary history of the world. 

As to the progress of art, the classic fashion still dominated 
architecture. Compare with this the classical names that were 
scattered over the map of the country about this time, especially 
in the States of New York and Georgia. In northern cities 
and on southern plantations arose large houses with projecting 
gables supported by four colossal columns. We discover at 
this time in America an interesting exemplification of the gen- 
eral tendency in architectural revivals to retrace the history of 
styles; thus, the Roman fashion having run its course, the 
Grecian comes in, and in this the Ionic precedes the Doric, 
which forms a natural transition to the Egyptian, with which, 
about 1850, the movement in this direction ends. 

The typical architect of the epoch is Robert Mills, of South 
Carolina (1781-1855). In 1819 he designed the capitol at 
Harrisburg, with its circular Ionic portico; in 1830 he was 
appointed Government Architect, and designed the Treasury 
building and the Post-office at Washington ; in 1848 he began 
to build the Washington monument. 

In 1833 T. U. Walter drew the designs of Given College, 
Philadelphia,— a Corinthian peripteros, generally considered to 
be the finest specimen of classical architecture in the country. 
He succeeded Mills as United States architect. 

The capitols at Frankfort and Nashville were erected at this 
time ; they have Ionic porticos, while at Columbus the massive 
and sombre Doric was preferred. 

The wave of Egyptian influence was slight; it is most ap- 
parent inthe portals of cemeteries (Mount Auburn, Cambridge ; 
Odd Fellows, Philadelphia), and in the obelisks that were in 
great request as monuments, and in tombs. 
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This was the era of the first American sculptors,— Green- 
ough, Crawford, Powers, Bartholomew, Akers ; the painters of 


the time were too numerous to mention here. 

In connection with this topic it seems timely to suggest, to 
urge the use of photographs and engravings in class-room 
instruction, and not only architectural views and photographs 


of statues and paintings, but also portraits of eminent men, 
pictures of their homes, etc. This enlivens a subject greatly, 
and aids in the agreeable presentation of it. 

Not unworthy of mention are the efforts toward musical cul- 
ture in that day: the Peace Jubilee at Boston in 1815, which 
gave impulse to the foundation of the Handel and Haydn 
Society ; the introduction of Italian opera by Garcia in 1825; 
the labors of Lowell Mason. 

The foundation of Indianapolis and Memphis in 1820, of 
Davenport and Houston in 1836, of St. Paul and Salt Lake 
City in 1847, and of Sacramento in 1849, reminds us of the 
march of population across the continent in that generation. 
Charles Fenno Hoffman spent the winter of 1833 in travelling 
in the West, and sent home the narrative of his journey in a 
series of letters, afterward published, which describe in a bright 
and entertaining way the aspect and condition of the country. 
The town of Cleveland, he says, “can already boast of a pub- 
lic library, a fine church, two excellent inns. . . . The business 
part is as yet beneath the bluff, where a single winding street 
runs along the bank of the river towards the lake; but the 
main street above is already the scene of much bustle.’ He 
gives a vivid picture of the village of Chicago: “The houses 
were built with such rapidity during the summer as to be mere 
shells,— scarcely a house in the place contains more than two 
or three finished rooms.” The cold was such that the ink froze 
on his pen, so, putting his letter by, he “joined the group 
around the bar-room fire. This room, which is an old log-cabin 
aside of the main house, is one of the most comfortable places 
in town, and is much frequented ; business being, so far as one 
can judge from the concourse that throng it, nearly at a stand- 
still, An occasional Indian wrapped in his blanket, and dodg- 
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ing about from store to store after a dram of whiskey, or a 
muffled-up Frenchman driving furiously in his cariole on the 
river, are almost the only human beings abroad; while the 
wolves, driven in by the deep snows which preceded this 
severe weather, troop through the town after nightfall, and may 
be heard howling continually in the midst of it.” He engaged 
one morning in “that most exciting of sports, a wolf-chase on 
horseback.” He attended a New Year's ball given in one of 
the few frame buildings in the village. Theband consisted of “a 
dandy negro with his violin, a fine military looking bass drum- 
mer from the fort, and a volunteer citizen, who alternately 
played an accompaniment upon the flute and triangle.” The 
guests were “ of all ranks, ages, professions, trades, and occupa- 
pations, brought together from all parts of the world, and now 
for the first time brought together.” 

Mrs. Kirkland in “ Forest Life,” sets before us the piquant 
contrast between the log-cabins in clearings in the primeval 
forest of Michigan and the pianos and French fashions of some 
of the new-comers that crowded them. 

One suggestion we would make in closing, and that is that 
the study of our history be brought down to the Centennial 
year, or even to the assassination of Garfield. Certainly we 
should now be able to study the Civil War and the period of 
reconstruction impartially ; beside this, young people ought to 
be made acquainted with living issues. The study of history 
should follow current events more closely than it has done in 
the past ; one of its most important functions is to interpret 
those events. Fear of prejudice or of the suspicion of preju- 
dice has in general disposed historians to seek an end for their 
work in some previous age, but in these days party spirit is not 
as violent as it used to be, and with our deeper insight into the 
past we are able to discuss the present philosophically. With 
a grasp upon the philosophy of history, and truth only as our 
aim, we should be qualified to pass judgments upon recent 
events that should be no more partial or partisan than those of 
truth itself. 

Out of the complexity that confuses the mind when we try 
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to get a view of our own generation we can disentangle two 
threads, which, wound together, will afford us a clue by which 
to interpret it. Deepening interest in religion and in art is the 
characteristic of the present generation. One of its products is 
the science of Comparative Religion. In 1871 James Freeman 
Clarke published his first volume on the “Ten Great Religions” 
(Confucianism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, the system of Zoroaster, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Teutonic and Scandinavian, Jewish 
and Mohammedan religions, and the ten religions and Chris- 
tianity) ; in 1883 he completed the work in a second volume, 
comparing them all. Meanwhile Samuel Johnson was producing 
his elaborate studies of the religions of China, India, and Persia. 

In 1869 the Corcoran Gallery of Art was founded at Wash- 
ington ; about the same time the Peabody Museum was opened 
in Baltimore; in 1870 were incorporated the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York and the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston; in 1872 the Cesnola collection of Cyprian statuary, 
pottery, and glass was purchased by the city of New York; in 
1876 the Philadelphia Academy of Art moved into its new 
home. The Centennial Exhibition gave a powerful impetus to 
art production (especially in wood-carving, metal work, and 
painted glass), and did much to create an atmosphere favorable 
to artistic development. Courses in the History of Art were 
opened in colleges. 

Now these subjects are not merely put into mechanical 
juxtaposition here ; the relation between them is profound and 
intimate. Dr. Clarke expressed it as his conviction that art is 
the child of religion; that without religion art would perish, 
having no motive. We cannot enter now into a discussion of 
the marked tendency within the churches toward beauty of rit- 
ual and architecture and ornament, but would simply direct 
attention to the work of H. H. Richardson. Certain it is that 
no one can understand the present age who is ignorant of art. 

The poems of Bayard Taylor are of fine zsthetic quality, — 
“The Masque of the Gods,” “ The Picture of St. John,” “ Prince 
Deucalion,” and a host of minor poems, exhibit that blend of 
religion and art which we maintain to be characteristic of the 
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time. It is pleasant to close the argument by reference to a 
work the significance of which has not been generally appreci- 
ated, a work by a representative man: “The Cathedral,” by 
the late James Russell Lowell. Mr. Lowell himself told me that 
he had put his deepest thought on religion and art into that 
poem. Several years before it was published (in 1870) he wrote: 
“For impressiveness both within and without, there is nothing 
like a Gothic cathedral for me, nothing that crowns a city so 
nobly, or makes such an island of twilight silence in the midst 
of its noonday clamors. I am not ashamed to confess a singular 
sympathy with what are known as the Middle Ages. I cannot 
help thinking that few periods have left behind them such traces 
of inventiveness and power.” ‘The Grecian gluts me with its 
perfectness,” he said, in “ The Cathredral” : — 


“ But ah! this other, this that never ends, 
Still climbing, luring fancy still to climb, 
As full of morals half-divined as life. . 
Imagination’s very self in stone! 
With one long sigh of infinite release 
From pedantries past, present, or to come, 
I looked and owned myself a happy Goth... . 
I entered, reverent of whatever shrine 
Guards pity and solace for my kind, 
Or gives the soul a moment’s truce of God, 
And shared decorous in the ancient rite, 
My sterner fathers held idolatrous. . . 
I gaze round on the windows, pride of France, 
Each the bright gift of some mechanic guild 
Who loved their city and thought gold well spent 
To make her*beautiful with piety.” 


In this last line, and in the command 


“Be reverent ye who flit, and are forgot, 
Of faith so nobly realized as this,” 


the spirit and the form are wedded, art is thought as the revela- 
tion of religion. 

The purpose of this paper was simply to suggest here and 
there means by which the whole course of American history 
may be made more attractive. Under the multitude of facts 
that would be gathered according to this scheme there must 
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lie some great conception, correlating them, keeping them in 
place. This philosophy furnishes; and then we can go on 
accumulating details in the political and legal, moral and relig- 
ious, literary and artistic, scientific, economic and social spheres, 
weaving again the network of influences that made up the life 
of past generations, until we live in all, understanding all as 
those who labored in them could never do. So may a broad field 
of thought, fruitful in comparison, be ever in the mind’s pos- 
session,— a field in which it can expatiate at will, and with ever- 
deepening delight. 


GREENOUGH WHITE. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 








THE RELATIONS AND DUTIES OF COLLEGES 
TO THEIR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


O the student of the well-defined theories and systems of 


education in ancient times much of our so-called modern 
education seems to be in a highly chaotic state. It is greatly 
to be regretted that this is especially true of education in our 
own country. Some of it is good; much, unfortunately too 
much, is bad ; while most of it is more or less marred by un- 
due haste and bears the evident marks of mere experiment. 
This unfortunate state of affairs is due largely to the poorly 
defined object of education in our country and the still more 
poorly developed methods employed to attain that object. 
Our educational creeds, like some of our religious creeds, are in 
a transitional state, the result of constant revision. Our edu- 
cational methods partake too much of the character of our 
business methods. The youth of our land must be taught to 
make money as early as possible; hence the education that will 
enable them to do that most promptly is, by many, considered 
the best. In the catechism of such individuals man’s chief end 
is to make money. In consequence, the educational world is 
resounding with the great and constant cry for a practical edu- 
cation. Whether the better and nobler nature of the youth, 
his finer qualities of mind and heart, are to be developed, seems 
to be a purely secondary question. 

This demand for a practical education that will advance the 
material prosperity of the individual is attended with a compe- 
tition between rival institutions just as sharp, and in many cases 
as bitter, as that afforded by the more material walks of daily 
business. Institutions must send out their “drummers” to 
seek patronage, and thus compete with sister institutions. 
This spirit of competition in many cases causes the assumption 
of false names and titles ; a first-class college apes to be a uni- 
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versity, while a respectable academy pretends to be a college. 
All this largely contributes to so chaotic a condition of affairs 
and to the degradation of the cause of education in general. 
As always, however, it is easier to detect the ill than to pre- 
scribe the remedy. While some may think that I have dwelt 
at undue length upon this phase of our education, it has seemed 
to me a proper and almost necessary introduction to a brief 
discussion of our theme. Leaving, therefore, the formation of 
a system of education to my older and more-experienced col- 
leagues in the cause, I shall venture to express a few plain and 
practical ideas on “The Relations and Duties of Colleges to 
their Preparatory Schools,” as suggested by the thought and 
the experience of the past ten years of my professional work. 
My ideal preparatory school would be connected, as a sepa- 
rate department, with the college for which it chiefly prepared. 
This would save time, money, and energy. The curricula of 
school and college could then be so adjusted that the one pre- 
pared for the other with the least possible waste of time or 
energy. Thus there would be no overlapping of studies ; the 
student would not be too far advanced in one subject and not 
far enough in another. The result would be a better course 
mapped out for school and college by the same authorities, and 
applied with such modifications as the case might require. 
While the preparatory school should be under the same board 
of trustees, its internal government should be entirely inde- 


pendent of the college faculty. While the course in general 
should be outlined for the preparatory department, the details 
of the course, the selection of text-books, and other questions 
of this nature, should be entirely in the hands of the prepara- 
tory authorities. In other words, the preparatory school should 
form a separate department of the institution. 


The preparatory school, like its superior, the college, should 
be endowed. It should be entirely independent of income from 
patronage, and thus be perfectly free to enforce discipline, and 
carry on its work. For good discipline and thorough work 
this is highly essential, especially in a school whose limited 
number of students would necessitate a consideration of income 
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and a consequent catering to patronage. The financial phase 
of the question constitutes a serious problem that must be 
solved by school and college. How far may we regard the 
wishes of our patrons without compromising our standard and 
our independence? Furnish sufficient endowment and the 
problem is easily solved. . 

The school and the college both belong to the same system, 
in which each should have its own well-defined place. Hence 
there should be no encroachment of the one upon the other. 
They are not rivals but different parts of the same whole. The 
relation of school and college can be and ought to be most inti- 
mate, friendly, and cordial. No unreasonable demands should 
be made; and, above all things, each must learn to appreciate 
the difficulties of the other. The preparatory teacher can as 
little do with his pupils whatever he pleases as can the college 
professor do with his older and more-developed students what- 
ever he pleases. The potter-and-the-clay theory of education has 
been found to be based on a beautiful but treacherous analogy. 
Many a teacher is as little satisfied with the results of his pre- 
paratory work as is the conscientious professor satisfied with 
some of the work that he turns out of college. So, my good 
college professor, do not blame the preparatory teacher for the 
poor preparation of your students, but think of some of your 
own weak Seniors, for whose mental equipment you yourself 
would hardly care to be held responsible. Do not expect more 
from the preparatory school than you yourself can furnish. 
When a student does not conduct himself properly in your col- 
lege classes, do not blame the teacher under whom he prepared 
and for whom he, perhaps, behaved, but maintain discipline in 
your own class. It may be profitable to compare briefly the posi- 
tions of the professor and the teacher. Usually the professor has 
an endowed chair, has before him but one class at a time, and that, 
generally, of students of a more advanced age. On the other 
hand, the preparatory teacher too often must depend on the 
income of the school, must teach aclass and maintain discipline 
with the other members of the school, and, moreover, has to 
deal with boys and young men when their ideas of conduct and 
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conscience are still very hazy. And yet some college professors 
are inclined to blame the preparatory teacher for poor work in 
college. My dear professor, if you do not find the applicant 
prepared, do not admit him. But too often you take him any- 


way. 

This brings me to the one prime duty of a college to its prepar- 
atory school, and that is, the college should not admit students 
on condition. Toadmit on conditions too often is a farce. How 
often are the conditions as fully and as thoroughly satisfied 
as if the work had previously been done in regular course? 
Young men, anxious to save time and not very particular as to 
thoroughness of preparation, eager to get through and obtain a 
diploma, thus enter college on just as little as they possibly can. 
Such admission on condition is a confession that the student is 
not properly prepared, but that, without regard to this fact, he 
is nevertheless admitted. Such a proceeding is most detrimen- 
tal to the efficiency and the prosperity of a preparatory school ; 
it demoralizes preparatory work and practically destroys the 
standard. Such admission makes the Freshman class a sort of 
preparatory class in which the variously-prepared students must 
be “coached ”’ into a homogeneous whole. The evil results of 
conditioning fall with redoubled weight upon the preparatory 
school. The very professor who accepts a student on conditions 
is too often tempted to attribute the student’s poor progress in 
college to poor preparation, when said professor should blame 
himself for having accepted so poorly-prepared a student. 
What kind of work can the school do, what kind of standard 
can it maintain, when both teacher and pupil know that the 
applicant will be admitted, whether he has read two books of 
the Anabasis or six? If your standard calls for six books, 
demand six or say nothing at all about the matter and accept 
the applicant on what he offers. This miserable system of 
conditioning leads to hasty preparation in which students try to 
enter college on the shortest possible time and the smallest 
possible quantity. If you lower the bars by conditioning, you 
must not blame the preparatory school for poor preparation, 
but thank yourselves for it. Make it impossible for the student 
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to enter except according to the general requirements, and he 
must devote the necessary time and effort to his preparation. 
Then can the preparatory school maintain a standard. As it is, 
conditioning is both unjust and injurious to the teacher, the 
student, and the professor. On this subject Ex-President 
Barnard, of Columbia College, in speaking of his college days, 
says: “There was one thing in the usages of that day at Yale 
on which those of the present time are not an improvement. 
After his entrance examination, a boy was either in college or 
he was out of it. There wereno half-way admissions,—‘ on con- 
ditions,’ as the phrase is, meaning that there is a supplementary 
examination to come by and by. A man might ‘scrape 
through,’ as it was called, and be liable to founder further on; 
but he might also, with due diligence, even after such a peril, 
swing clear, and become in time a superior scholar, — a thing of 


no infrequent occurrence.” ! 
Another duty the college owes the preparatory school is the 
proper recognition of the work of the school. If the school is 


worthy of it, as it ought to be, its students should be admitted 
to college on the certificate of the preparatory authorities. Such 
a course would properly recognize the preparatory teacher and 
his work, and would give him the position in education which 
his labors and attainments fully deserve ; for to be the head of a 
first-class preparatory school requires a general scholarship, a fer- 
tility of resources, and a patient labor that would by no means do 
shame to many acollege professor’s chair. The demand that such 
work be recognized by certificates is altogether just and reason- 
able. As the professor of mathematics does not, by personal 
examination, call into question the recommendation of the head 
of the classical department, so the college faculty should recog- 
nize the honest work of the preparatory school by a like confi- 
dence in its recommendation. Who is better able to know the 
fitness of the applicant for the Freshman class, the college pro- 
fessor, with his single entrance examination, or the preparatory 
teacher, who, by daily personal contact in the recitation-room, 


1“ How I was Educated Papers,” p. 35. 
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knows the habits, the baility, and the enthusiasm of the student? 
There seems to be but one answer to the question. 

This method also is more just to the student. It obviates an 
unnecessary entrance examination, in which excitement and ner- 
vous tension often do not permit the best display of the student’s 
ability. We all know what sad havoc examinations sometimes 
play with the student’s wits; for, in the language of Colton’s 
“ Lacon,” “examinations are formidable even to the best pre- 
pared, for the greatest fool may ask more questions than the 
wisest man can answer.” In promotion by certificate previous 
standing in class and the honest effort of continued work would 
be the tests, far better than a single examination. 

Another duty our colleges owe their preparatory schools is, 
if possible, a more uniform standard of admission. The varying 
standard renders it extremely difficult and additionally expensive 
for certain schools that may, at the same time, be preparing 
students for different colleges. So long as the standard of ad- 
mission varies as it still varies, there is special reason why each 
institution should have its own preparatory school. 

Briefly to recapitulate by way of conclusion: Each institution 
should have its own preparatory department, properly endowed 
and equipped. Both school and college should have the most 
intimate and friendly relations. Each should know and appre- 
ciate the difficulties and the limitations of the other. The col- 
leges should adopt and maintain a fair and uniform standard of 
admission. “ Positively no admission on condition” should be 
the motto over every college door. Students should be admitted 
on certificates from reputable preparatory schools. 


GEORGE TAYLOR ETTINGER, 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT OF MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. 





SOME DEFICIENCIES OF COLLEGE CATALOGUES. 


HERE are at the present time in the United States and 

Canada not far from five hundred educational institutions 
which confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon those who have 
completed the prescribed courses of study, besides scores of so- 
called colleges, normal, agricultural, and technological, whose 
graduate may receive at his option almost any title. At stated 
periods of the year these colleges and universities issue — pre- 
sumably for purposes of information —descriptive pamphlets, 
containing the names of officers and students, outlines of courses 
of study, and other matters relating to the institution. Toa 
person of leisure and patience the perusal of these five hundred 
catalogues will afford much that is interesting ; but to one who 
looks through their many pages in a spirit of inquiry, to find 
out definite facts, to compare the position of this or that college 
on a particular question with that of some other college, —to 
him this mass of literature will bring perplexity and disap- 
pointment. 

In the latter part of July, 1891, the writer had occasion to 
examine all the catalogues at his disposal, with a view to find 
out certain matters of requirement for admission to the various 
colleges. It was in the pursuance of this task that the difficul- 
ties were met which have led to the writing of this article. 
Statistics taken from annual publications are at best faulty. 
The body of material is constantly changing. Every week 
brings new catalogues, and as colleges grow and views change, 
requirements grow and change with them; so that in any given 
instance the facts of to-day may differ widely from the facts of 
yesterday or to-morrow. However, the figures which are here 
quoted, taken at a season of the year when we should expect 
the greatest degree of uniformity that can be obtained, may be 
considered reasonably consistent. Of the ten or twelve sub- 
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jects on which information was sought, two will suffice to show 
in what respects the catalogues of to-day are most conspicuously 
deficient. 

I. A subject that is attracting no little attention at the 
present time is that of admission by certificate. It is the prac- 
tice of many colleges, both eastern and western, to admit to the 
Freshman class, without examination, students who present 


statements signed by their instructors, to the effect that an 
assigned amount of work has been accomplished. In some 
cases these certificates are received only from preparatory 
schools designated in the catalogue, in other cases from any 
high school of recognized standing in the State; while still 
others make no limitation, but apparently accept statements 
from any school in the State, —or out of it. To ascertain the 
attitude of colleges in general on this question, all the mate- 
rial readily accessible has been examined, with the following 
result : — 

Of four hundred and forty-five catalogues of American 
colleges! (exclusive of Canadian colleges and industrial insti- 
tutions), one hundred and forty-one make no mention of 
admission other than by examination, and give no hint that 
admission by certificate has ever been heard of. Of this num- 
ber (one hundred and forty-one), forty-five contain absolutely no 
information as to requirements for admission. One hundred 
and sixty-seven catalogues distinctly state or imply that certifi- 
cates will be accepted in lieu of examination in some or all 
branches. In one hundred and thirty-three cases it is distinctly 
stated or implied that no certificates will be received, notwith- 
standing the statement by President Eliot that “the adoption 


'Colleges from which statistics are taken by States: Ohio, 35; Pennsylvania, 
33; Tennessee, 28; Illinois, 23; Missouri, 22; New York, 21; Kentucky, 21; Iowa, 
17; Texas, 17; Indiana, 16; Kansas, 13; California, 13; Massachusetts, 13; North 
Carolina, 13; Virginia, 13; South Carolina, 12; Louisiana, 11; Alabama, 10; 
Georgia, 10; Mississippi, 10; Wisconsin, 10; Michigan, 9; Minnesota, 7; Mary- 
land, 7; Nebraska, 7; New Jersey, 6; West Virginia, 6; Arkansas, 5; Colorado, 4; 
District of Columbia, 4; Connecticut, 3; Florida, 3; Maine, 3; Oregon, 3; South 
Dakota, 3; Vermont, 3; New Mexico, 2; Utah, 2; Delaware, 1; Montana, 1; New 
Hampshire, 1; North Dakota, 1; Nevada, 1; Rhode Island, 1; Washington, I: 
Eastern, 85; Western and Middle, 195; Southern, 165 — 445. 
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by most American colleges — dy all the New England colleges 
except Harvard and Yale — of the practice of admitting school 
graduates without examination, on the certificates of their 
schools, does not seem to diminish the resort to the strict ad- 
mission examinations which are the only gate to Harvard Col- 
lege for candidates for the degree of A. B.”! In addition to 
this, the writer knows from his own experience that one of the 
one hundred and thirty-three “ non-certificate” colleges, a well- 
known Massachusetts institution, regularly admits pupils of 
certain schools without examination. The remaining four of 
the four hundred and forty-five colleges hold no formal exami- 
nations. 

The pupil preparing to enter a given college naturally wishes 
to be informed on certain matters of interest : admission, time, 
place and nature of examination, fee for tuition, course of 
study, etc. Where shall he seek this information, if not in the 
college catalogue? To serve its ostensible purpose, the cata- 
logue should contain all facts relating to entrance; and cer- 


tainly, if there isa way in which the candidate may escape a 
part of the examination which he dreads, to him, at least, that 
fact has an especial interest. If a college is willing to receive 
students on trust, as it were, a statement to that effect ought to 


appear in its published announcement. Yet numbers of col- 
leges are silent on this point, though ready enough, if requested, 
to accept candidates without examination. It is possible that 
the custom of ‘giving and receiving certificates has not yet 
reached the more remote places of learning ; or perhaps they 
despair of meeting with applicants from any preparatory school 
but that connected with their own institution. But if a grad- 
uate of a fitting school of national reputation should apply for 
admission to any one of the two hundred and seventy-four col- 
leges which do not state that certificates will be accepted 
there is little doubt that he would be received on the strength 
of his recommendations. 

II. But that is by no means the only deficiency in the aver- 


‘ Report of President of Harvard College for 1889-90, p. 9. The Italics are mine. 
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age catalogue. The entire subject of admission requirements 
is in too many cases inadequately presented. Of the four hun- 
dred and forty-five catalogues examined, forty-five, as above 
stated, carefully avoid anything that may resemble information 
on these matters, while seven others merely allude to the exist- 
ence of an examination, but give no clue as to its nature. This 
omission — and it is a serious fault — is found also in one hundred 
and forty-three other cases, where, fortunately, the course of 
study pursued at the fitting school connected with the college 
enables us to form an idea, more or less accurate, of the neces- 
sary qualifications of applicants. Even then, some of the 
courses outlined are so extravagant that one is inclined to 
pity pupils, if really required to pass examinations upon them. 

A few institutions probably would excuse, on the ground 
of cost of printing, the meagreness of the information which 
they publish, if we may judge by the general appearance of 
the modest pamphlets issued by them. A proper and well- 
equipped catalogue, like those of some of our New England 
colleges, is necessarily a work of care and expense, an under- 


taking beyond the attainment of many struggling institutions. 


But in most cases where omissions have been found there is 
little room for a plea of economy. Many a catalogue whose 
size and appearance give promise of copious information will 
be found deficient in respect to its requirements, though per- 
haps containing many pages of interesting and instructive, but 
non-essential, matter. At least forty catalogues in the four 
hundred and forty-five, especially those of Roman Catholic 
institutions, devote half their pages to elaborate descriptions 
of college societies, and prizes and medals offered for various 
attainments; while only two of them publish full require- 
ments for admission. A score or more of other colleges expend 
the flower of their eloquence in praising the natural scenery of 
their locality, its acknowledged value as a health resort, or the 
cultured and refined atmophere of its surroundings. This is a 
failing especially peculiar to the South, and in some instances 
undoubtedly is rewarded by attracting a student or two; who, 
however, must enter into correspondence with the authorities, 
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in order to learn the necessary details which the catalogue 
received failed to state. “The catalogues of another class devote 
much space to essays on the value of higher education, biog- 
raphies of past and present instructors or trustees, the ad- 
vantages of early piety,—all excellent in their place, but ma/ 
apropos in a college catalogue. Others crowd or wholly omit 
necessary information, to find room for minute “ Rules for 
Behavior,” as if young gentlemen and ladies required from one 
to two pages of moral guidance in order to pursue their studies 
with profit. Then there are others,— like boarding-schools for 
girls,— which print in long lists the precise number of napkins, 
handkerchiefs, and forks requisite for a complete and satisfactory 
education ; while certain colleges, where military drill is prac- 
tised, publish dazzling descriptions and illustrations of the col- 
lege uniform, even to the number of brass buttons prescribed 
for an A. B. cum laude. All these specifications may have their 
advantages,— for we must not be hypercritical,— but what shall 
we say of one catalogue, which, though deficient in many par- 
ticulars, finds space for a two-page dissertation on the evils of 
co-education ? 

The time is not far distant when the colleges and universities 
of America will adopt some degree of uniformity in their 
requirements for admission. But may we not hope, even before 
that time, for better methods of announcing those require- 
ments? The editors and compilers of the various catalogues 
need only compare their own productions with the model issues 


of most of our New England colleges to know what a clear 


and comprehensive announcement is. Let them at least state, 
for the benefit of all who wish to know, the What, When, and 
Where of admission requirements. This done, if a particular 
college possesses peculiar social or natural advantages (as is 
frequently the case), the editor may with a free conscience 
insert the fact, together with any other reading matter of gen- 
eral public interest. But the bare facts, the facts which a 
student needs, ought not to be omitted or slighted. 


CLARENCE W. GLEASON. 
Roxspury LATIN SCHOOL. 





SOME REASONS FOR BELIEF IN THE FUTURE 
OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


HE second year of University Extension is drawing to its 
close, and men naturally look toward the future with ques- 
tion and prophecy. It has not infrequently been asserted that the 
third year of University Extension is to be its crucial year. Are 
the days of University Extension numbered, or are there reasons 
for hopeful prophecy ? Mistakes have undoubtedly attended the 
introduction of a movement so widely related; but in spite of 
mistakes, in spite of many serious obstacles in the way of its 
development, in spite of the natural reaction after the first flush 
of enthusiasm, there are, we hold, strong reasons for a belief in 
the future of University Extension. 

Already University Extension has passed two stages of its 
existence: I. The stage of indifference. Two recent magazine 
articles, “Pros and Contras on University Extension,” by 
President Super, of Ohio University, and “Some Doubts about 
University Extension,” by Prof. Palmer, of Harvard, indicate 
that the stage of indifference has already passed, and that Uni- 
versity Extension has proved itself to be possessed of a vigorous 
vitality. The question is no longer, ‘“ What is University 
Extension?” but, “ Has University Extension come to stay ?” 
No man stays in this world when neither God nor man has use 
for him. So long as he is needed for the share he takes in the 
world’s work, or for the carrying out of some divine purpose 
for humanity through him, he lives. As with men, so with 
movements. If they meet human needs, they live; if not, they 
die. Has University Extension come to stay? Yes, if the peo- 
ple want it, and are ready for the help it can bring. The 
answer therefore to this question is to be found in the answer 
to another: Has America any considerable class of people 
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ready for University Extension? The thoughtful mind will 
recognize the force of the following facts :— 

1. In all our great cities and towns a large proportion of the 
well-to-do citizens, and their children, are graduates either of 
high schools, or of private institutions of equally high grade. 
These schools are the last step in the American educational 
system before entering the university. These people, therefore, 
are ready for “ university education ” whenever it can be brought 
to them. 

2. A large body of people in these same cities is composed 
of high-grade teachers, whose pupils go directly from their 
instruction into the universities. Teachers whose boys pass 
with honor, year after year, the examinations for Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, and Cornell, are not likely to be behind 
their pupils in preparation for university education. 

3. A considerable portion of the people of our large cities 
is made up either of college graduates or of those who have 
spent from one to three years in college. Unquestionably, uni- 
versity education is for these also. 

4. Another class ready for university education is made up of 
well-educated women of leisure, who have carried on for years 
certain lines of study, far beyond the requirements for admission 
to college. While they may not have studied Latin and Greek 
up to the university standard, their work in the lines chosen has 
often been pushed farther than that of college graduates in the 
same line. Women’s clubs, studying history, literature, and art 
under the best university professors, are a feature of all the 
leading centres of intellectual life in America. 

5. There is a much larger body of persons engaged in con- 
tinuous, self-chosen study in the great Chautauqua movement. 
These are adults, who know what they want, why they want it, 
and how much of a sacrifice they are ready to make to obtain it. 
They have felt the need of the personal element which Chautau- 
qua lacks, and which University Extension supplies in the 
lecturer and his personal instruction in the “class.” Chautauqua 
and the Society for Home Study have been forerunners of 
University Extension, and have prepared the way for it. These 
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two movements have won a persistent and increasing success, 
and offer a very solid front to the criticism that the American 
people will soon tire of University Extension. Why of this 
more than of those? 

6. Just below all these, but treading close upon their steps, 
is a great body of those who began a high-school course, but 
after one or more years were compelled, through sickness or 
necessity, to resign the longed-for education. To great num- 
bers of these people University Extension comes as a boon, a 
chance to try again for what they held dear. 

7. Next comes the great mass of the people, those whom, to 
distinguish them from all these others who have carried on 
higher education to a greater or less degree, we might call the 
non-professional students. Here are found (a) the fathers and 
mothers of families in comfortable circumstances, whose fre- 
quent, truthful utterance is, “ We did n’t have such opportunities 
for education in our day”; (b) the elder sisters and brothers in 
families overtaken by misfortune, who have resigned their own 
hopes to win bread for the younger ones; (c) the great country 
population, from which so often America has drawn a savior of 
the nation in an hour of peril ; and (d) those “ poor and lowly ” 
ones, to whom University Extension is so often stated to have 
a‘ special mission.” University Extension zs for the poor and 
lowly, but it is the glory of this “ greatest factor in modern edu- 
cation” that it is for the whole nation without distinction of 
class or condition. But perhaps enough has already been said 
to show why our Extension students in America, as a body, are 
ready for it; and why, as the Montreal Star puts it, “ University 
Extension has only to be advocated in an American city or town to 
be appreciated and seized upon.” Is there not in these facts an 
explanation of the rapidity with which the movement has taken 


root in America, spreading in a single year from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, from Canada to Louisiana and New Mexico? Is there 
not sufficient ground for believing that University Extension 
in America, has within its student-body the elements of perma- 


nent success ? 
II. University Extension has passed its local stage and com- 
mands national recognition. The Conference on University Ex- 
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tension held at Philadelphia last December was a representative, 
national body. Delegates from more than fifty universities and 
colleges, and representatives from every section of the country 
with the exception of the Pacific Slope, where University Exten- 
sion is nevertheless well started, sat through every session with 
alert, interested attention. The Church, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the American Federation of Labor, and numerous 
educational institutions, such as Pratt and Drexel Institutes, 
were all represented by their ablest men, who shared in the gen- 
eral discussions of the Conference. It was significant that in so 
large a gathering, where the freest discussion was invited, not a 
voice was raised in opposition ; but the whole tone and trend of 
every speech was the recognition of University Extension as a 
potent factor in national upbuilding. It is in this national 
attitude toward University Extension that its hope for the 
future lies. No educational institution of the country is to-day 
what it was twenty-five years ago. Our universities, our sec- 
ondary schools, our entire public-school system, are the out- 
growth of the best national thought and intelligence ; and what 
we prize as our best educational features, are so because they 
have been enlarged and developed in keeping with the growing 
need of each new period in the national life. 

The man who asks “ Do you think that University Extension 
in its present form will be a success?” writes himself down as 
lacking in philosophical insight. No vital force in society suc- 
ceeds “in its present form.” It grows, and no growing move- 
ment retains its “ present form.” The principles of University 
Extension are sound, and will live, whatever the outward form 
or organization in which they embody themselves. Its strongest 
supporters, the English leaders themselves, constantly assert 
that the present form is only tentative. From the day of 
Charlemagne to that of William II., history emphasizes the 
value of “ education for the nation ;” 
in proportion to its attitude toward the training and uplifting of 
its people. For this reason, every movement which has for its 
object the elevation of the race, has a claim upon the honest, 
careful, and even critical attention of the great educators of the 
nation. By its noble aims, by the vitality it has shown, and by 


a nation is truly great just 
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the national recognition it has already commanded, University 


Extension stands before the nation to-day for judgment on its 
merit as a factor in human progress, — a judgment which cannot 
be shirked, but will be recorded in history by the action or inac- 
tion of the nation in regard to it. University Extension does 
not claim to be a factor already complete and perfect in itself — 
even Christianity in its nineteenth-century embodiment is 
hardly recognizable as the Christianity of the first two cen- 
turies, — but a factor containing within itself the potent germs 
of national benediction. Now that the attention of the people 
is challenged, the great leaders of educational progress become 
responsible for its life or death. 

Prof. Palmer classes his “doubts” about University Exten- 
sion as of three sorts: 1. Those which suspect a fundamental 
difference in the two countries which try the experiment. 2. 
Those which are incredulous about the permanent renspose 
which our people will make to the education offered. 3. Those 
which question the possibility of securing a stable body of exten- 
sion teachers. The second of these, we hold, is answered by 
the nature of the component elements of the student-body in 
America, as indicated above. The first has likewise its answer 
in the very admission of a fundamental difference in the two 
countries. ‘ Public libraries, reading-clubs, illustrated maga- 
zines, free high schools,” and the American method “ of treating 
all men alike as rational,” the organization of the American 
College from the first “by the people and for the people,” the 
“widely developed system of free public schools” keeping itself 
“closely in touch with popular ideas,” showing itself “capable 
of expansion, too, in adjusting itself to the modern enlargement 
of knowledge,” —all these and more, render the “ fundamental 
difference in the two countries” a strong argument for belief 
in the future of University Extension, both in the preparation 
of the people for what University Extension can do for them, 
and as fitting the leaders of national thought to cope with the 
dangers and difficulties which must naturally beset a movement 
so far-reaching in its aims and scope. 

A pertinent illustration of the above is found in the attitude 
of the press toward University Extension. In England the best 
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papers have always recognized the Extension movement ; but 
only last summer Mr. Sadler stated as one of the advantages 
of the Oxford Summer Meeting, the fact that through its influ- 
ence University Extension had become a publicly recognized 
movement, inasmuch as it had commanded notice and attention 
from the general press,—and this after twenty-five years of 
existence on the part of this “very successful English move- 
ment”! In this country, on the other hand, the press, even 
from the beginning, has recognized its position as the leader of 
public thought. Those who have watched the press notices on 
the subject can cite many instances where the first public 
mention of University Extension in a community came from a 
local paper. It gave a history of the movement, its methods of 
organization and study. It called a mass meeting to consider 
the advisability of undertaking the work. It encouraged the 
new organization when formed, and called to its aid the wealth 
of those who were able to guarantee free courses. Indeed, so 
watchful is the press, that, oddly enough, on the gth of March, 
an editor complains that “The A//antic article in the March 
number has as yet not elicited any reply giving American Uni- 
versity Extension a more cheerful future”! To the writer, 
this very article of Prof. Palmer’s is a proof that University 
Extension is safe in America. When our best thinkers will set 
before us clearly the defects and dangers which at present sur- 
round our new educational factor, other thinkers equally strong 
will bend their energies to remedy the one and to avert the 
other. 

In University Extension, America does not have to contend 
against the odds which so often restrict her in other movements. 
A young country full of fire and strength, and a helpful demo- 
cratic spirit, has a more promising field for University Extension 
than a slow, conservative country, hampered by class distinctions 
and aristocratic traditions. Who shall till this field? This 
brings us to the consideration of the doubts as to the possibil- 
ity of securing a stable body of extension teachers, No close 
student of American affairs who has watched our natural devel- 
opment for the past twenty-five years, can fail to recognize the 
numberless new careers opened to men and women through the 
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natural progress of science, arts, and invention. Nor can he be 
over-apprehensive lest, for the first time in the history of social 
development, the crisis should not produce the man. Where do 
our universities obtain their teachers ? Do we import them all, 
or do we make them through the combined influences of our own 
educational agencies, great and small, and the advantages of study 
in foreign universities? University Extension will be content 
with just as good teachers as our universities employ. The uni- 
versities procure them mostly right in our midst. The demand 
made by the Chicago University upon the older universities for 
their best men will have a stimulating effect all along the line. 
When the next great university is founded, there will be more 
best men to draw from! So with University Extension. The de- 
mand will create the supply. If the service be exacting on health 
and strength, the greater must be the salary. It is a question of 
money, after all. Colleges and universities with sufficient means 
at their command might employ men on the condition of alter- 
nate service at home and in the extension field, with increased 
salary for the harder years; and the advantage would lie vastly 
on the side of the institutions pursuing this course. College 
presidents are already finding that the men who go out as lec- 
turers in University Extension courses are doing better work in 
their own classes. The effort to please and instruct a promis- 
cuous and popular audience, reacts upon the university class- 
room ; the individual needs of the students are more carefully 
studied; the teaching is modified to meet them, and professor 
and student come into more sympathetic relations. 

It must not be forgotten that even university teachers are 
not always successful as University Extension teachers. In 
any department of life, it is easier for the younger men than for 
the old, to adapt themselves to new environments and demands; 
and it is to the younger men that the universities as well as 
University Extension always turn for new teachers. Uni- 
versity Extension has been called a young man’s movement. 
Why not? “I write unto you, young men, because ye are 
” Strong not only in physical force, enthusiasm, and 
generous impulses, but in quick adaptability and tractableness. 
“The truth probably is, that without certain natural qualifica- 


strong. 
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tions a man can never become a good lecturer. And some few 
men may perhaps be gifted enough to dispense with any formal 
training. Their earlier experience may have been of a kind to 
prepare them for this special work. But in the case of the 
majority, it seems reasonable to suppose that a method of 
training could be devised which would develop natural gifts 
and make good material into better.” Such a course of training 
is already devised and early in the coming autumn the man 
who has in him the germs of a successful lecturer will be 
able to get professional training for a University Extension 
career. When he has it, what then? He must prove—as 
every teacher, whatever his professional training, has to prove — 
whether he would not have been born to his career without it. 
It is worth noting that for two years Mr. R. G. Moulton, the 
master of University Extension teaching, was a failure! Of 
course University Extension has to suffer while the novice is 
learning his business, but so does every school under similar 
circumstances. Why should we demand of University Exten- 
sion what no other educational agency has ever been able to 


give, or lay with emphasis at its door the faults that are equally 
chargeable to every other educational movement in its infancy ? 


Give it time to grow and become conscious of its own strength, 
and University Extension will fight its own battles. Meanwhile 
let it have fair play in the educational world, and let it prove its 
right to live. The fact remains that it is spreading constantly 
in new fields, and deepening, through experience, in the old. 
It is creating an influence favorable to all the higher institu- 
tions of learning. All the large universities report increased 
numbers. Experience is proving that University Extension 
tends to create a university influence, and that “ University 
Extension means University Intension.” Dangers beset the 
new movement on every side, dangers which its most ardent 
supporters may precipitate upon it. Let the universities, the 
press, the great educational leaders, surround it with their 
watch-care and protection, and constrain this youngest educa- 
tional child of the century, to grow up into a beautiful manhood, 


the blessing of our land. Ipa M. GARDNER. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 








EDITORIAL. 


WHEN venturing the prediction, in the March issue, that 
“all educational privileges from the kindergarten to the Univer- 
sity would eventually be open as freely to women as to men,” 
ScHooL AND COLLEGE did not anticipate so early instances of 
its fulfilment as the intervening three months have brought. 
That week must have cheered many hearts which spread over 
the civilized world the news of three widely separated victories 
for the higher education of woman, — in Switzerland, in Scot- 
land, and in America. The details of the opening of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews to women are not at hand, but at Yale 
University the new measure plainly is not a concession grudg- 
ingly extended. It proceeds from a conviction that the enlarge- 
ment of opportunity is demanded by the spirit of the times, and by 
all considerations of fairness. Nor is there anything half-hearted 
about thenew venture. To the post-graduate courses previously 
offered twenty new ones have been added, making in all two 
hundred and six courses under seventy-nine instructors, every 
one of which is open to women on equal terms with men. The 
third victory, the appointment of a woman as Privat-docent at 
the University of Zurich, while involving elements more strictly 
of a personal nature, is an epoch-making step in European uni- 
versity life. Even as we record these changes comes the news 
of the opening of the graduate department of the University of 
Pennsylvania to women, with the gift of a building, and the 
establishment of eight fellowships for their use. Meanwhile, 
Tufts College joins the ranks of those who open their doors to 
women. Thus the East and West alike bow to the advancing 
wave of higher education for woman. 

For as Dr. Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, recently pointed out, — 

“The West is irrevocably committed to the higher education 
of women, and in most cases to co-education. The twenty State 
universities in the West, partly endowed by the Government, 
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are, without exception, open to women on equal terms. In 
Michigan, Iowa, and Kansas, there does not exist a single sepa- 
rate college for men. The two new universities, which promise 
to be the most richly endowed in America —the Leland Stan- 
ford and the University of Chicago — make no distinction be- 
tween men and women.” 

The young women in our colleges should hail all these changes 
as a reason for encouragement and a stimulus to broad and deep 
plans for study beyond the day of graduation. 


Tue kind of preparation for college which is encouraged by 
existing requirements is not altogether ideal, it must be con- 
fessed. Teachers of experience often long for freedom to imitate 
the son of the poet Coleridge, who fitted a student for the 
university without reference to the text-books prescribed and 
with the pleasing result of a particularly brilliant examination. 
But this is not a result to be relied on,with the present condi- 
tions surrounding passage from school to college. And yet 
one reads with surprise a sentence in a recent educational 
editorial : — 

“Just at present the great secondary schools of the country, 
with a few honorable exceptions, are not engaged in the work of 
education at all: they devote their energies to the very different 
task of ‘ preparing for college.’ ” 

Doubtless the exaggeration must be taken as a means of 
drawing a sharp distinction between culture and “cram.” But 
even then, the great secondary schools would scarcely admit the 
truth of the statement. Among the honorable exceptions must 
be placed the great public high schools, for more than three 
fourths of their work is not affected by college requirements in 
the least. The great academies, too, usually have a consider- 
able contingent of “ English” students (numbering at Phillips 
Academy, for instance, this year three eighths of the whole), 
respecting whom the teachers stand in no dread of college 
requirements. We suspect that the evil hinted at is more prev- 
alent among small schools and private tutors engaged in fitting 
students for particular colleges than among secondary institu- 
tions as a whole. 
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But with the writer’s main contention, namely, that secondary 
work should not be narrow, and should not be diverted from the 
true interest of the pupil by college requirements, we have a 
hearty sympathy. An excellent means of prevention, however, 
is not yet entirely popular, — particularly with institutions that 
have never tried it. We refer to the certificate system, by 
which schools instead of students are examined, and the teach- 
ers of approved secondary schools are at liberty to take for 
their “ first object an education suited to the boy (or girl) and 
the generation,” without fear that their graduates will be turned 
back from college doors. 


Unpver Home News will be found an interesting expression of 


opinion concerning the practical working of one experiment on 


lines recommended by the Association of Colleges in New 
England at its October meeting. This opinion is from the 
point of view of a member of the school committee. From 
private advices the impression is obtained that the grammar 
master in charge of the classes referred to, also, is enthusiastic 
in behalf of the innovation by reason of good effects observed. 
He finds in the students who take Latin evidence of positive 
gains in the direction of promptness of observation, accuracy in 
forming sounds, and other details of their English work, and 
notes an appreciable uplifting of the tone of the school. One 
feature of interest in this case is the retention of the Latin 
division in the same room as the English division of the same 
grade. The Winchester plan evidently includes an intention of 
preserving the integrity of the school while abandoning uni- 
formity of drill. In this way it is hoped to secure one of the 
most valuable elements in the old district school, — the healthy 
reaction of one division upon another. 





NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


BELGIUM. 
PAST AND PRESENT. Il. ? 


On Sept. 20, 1884, the Catholic or Clerical Party, having obtained 
a large majority in both Houses of Parliament, proceeded to undo 
the work of the Liberals as to the public schools, in spite of the most 
energetic protests. ‘We are masters,” said one of the orators 
addressing the friends of the schools, “ and you shall yield.” 

The spirit of that shameful and fatal law is shown in the very first 
paragraph, according to which any township may be released from 
the obligation of establishing and maintaining at least one public 
school ; and the remaining articles are a fit sequence to this one. I 
shall leave you to judge of the general results by giving you a few fig- 
ures relating to primary instruction alone, in the Province of Hainaut, 
asking you to keep in mind that this province is, together with that of 
Liége, the stronghold of liberal ideas, and consequently one in which 
the commands of the clergy would naturally come to less willing ears. 
Thold in my hands the official report of the Permanent Executive Com- 
mittee (Députation Permanente) for 1887. At that date, 62 primary 
schools, 54 kindergartens, and 141 evening schools for adults, a total 
of 257 publicschools of the primary grade, had been suppressed, and 
the teachers summarily dismissed whenever a pretence could be found, 
or kept on a mere pittance when a dismissal was believed to be 
legally impossible. If you multiply these figures by nine, which is the 
number of Belgian provinces, you will obtain a result which is far 
from telling the whole of the sad story. A fact that goes far to show 
the animus of the school-destroying party is, that of the 62 primary 
schools referred to as suppressed only 10 were boys’ schools, while 47 
were for girls, and 5 for both sexes. 

It may now be asked what principles underlie the law, by what 
false reasoning the voters were deluded into approving what has been 
done? The discussions to which these enactments have given birth 
would fill volumes, but it is not very difficult to get at the real issue. 
I shall say nothing more about the squandering of public money on 


1 Begun in the February number. 
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the schools, because, as I have remarked before, the boldest of Bel- 
gian Liberals has never dreamed of appropriations as generous as 
those of the State of Massachusetts, and to Americans this reproach 
would sound like a hollow mockery. But the Catholic claims appear 
to be as follows: 1. Absolute freedom to teach for any individual either 
native or foreign born. This proposition was most emphatically as- 
serted by the Catholics, while one of the objections of the Liberals 
against the teaching by members of religious orders, both male and 
female, was that in many cases they were irresponsible foreigners who 
could not inculcate the love of the native land and its free institutions. 
2. Incapacity of the State to organize public schools, or, if the State was 
obliged to establish and maintain such schools, the desirability of suppress- 
ing them, and replacing them by private establishments as soon as possible. 
This principle is of course directly opposed to the teachings of the 
liberal orators ; in vain they called attention to the fact that nowhere 
and at no time had private endowments succeeded in sustaining a 
sufficient number of schools of fair standards. It is useless for me to 
add anything on this subject, since your readers are happily of one 
mind in their love of public schools. 3. Exclusive competency of the 
townships to regulate, each for itself, all matters pertaining to public 
instruction. A great deal was made by Catholic speakers of the old in- 
dependence of the Belgian Commonalties. They appealed to local pride 
and prejudices. The object of the articles of the law in which this 
principle is embodied is evidently to keep the mass of villages from com- 
ing into intellectual contact with the liberal-minded larger towns ; for if 
general measures were to be enacted, it might be impossible to prevent 
the more intelligent from prevailing ; or even if the voice of the cities 
were stifled by the unintelligent rural vote, the better-educated parents 
in the cities might rebel against the more oppressive measures. Rather 
than expose their whole system, the Catholic leaders have, as the 
French say, ‘‘ fait Ja part du feu,” —\eft the cities to be consumed in 
their wickedness and kept a sure control of the kingdom by means of 
the rural constituencies. 

4. Lhe exclusive capacity of the clergy to give and control instruction. 
A few quotations from public documents will show the full import of 
these words. On Dec. 7, 1878, a collective pastoral letter, signed 
by all the bishops of Belgium, contained the following significant 
sentences: “Our Lord has charged the pastors of the Church” 
(meaning, of course, the Roman Catholic Church) “ not only zw7th the 
instruction, but also with the moral and religious education of all men. 
It is then to the Church alone that this high mission belongs, and it 
is consequently to her alone that it belongs to choose and employ 
the means for carrying it out.” And the bishops quote the “ magnij- 
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cent” letter which the late Pope Pius IX. addressed on the 14th of 
July, 1864, to the Bishop of Freiburg: “In common schools, religious 
teaching must have the first place in all that belongs to education or 
teaching, and dominate in such a way that all other knowledge im- 
parted to the youth must be considered as secondary matter.” 

And when the Belgian Liberals answered that priests and ministers 
were allowed to give religious instruction either before or after school 
hours in the public-school buildings to the children whose parents 
desired it, the bishops replied in a pastoral letter of Jan. 31, 1879: 
“By religious instruction taught in school we mean a lesson in 
religion given by the teacher, or with his assistance, during school 
hours, as a class subject and under the control of the Church.” And 
in another collective document of June 12, 1879, they further said: 
“Notice, well-beloved brethren, that it is not the want of absolute 
neutrality which constitutes the main vice, the essential malignity of 
the secularized schools, but their neutrality itself,— yes, it is neutrality 
that renders the primary school dangerous for the children and fatal 
to their souls.” 

Only one more remark: not only have schools been suppressed, 
but subjects have been cut out of the programme, among which are 
the elements of the natural sciences. The bishops shall tell us why: 
“ The multiplicity of branches in which the teacher must initiate the 
children prevents them from giving to religious instruction the full 
attention which its importance claims” (Letter of the Bishop of 
Litge, Dec. 4, 1876). 

The Bishop of Namur wrote on his side: “The children are 
taught too many things; it hurts their religious instruction.” And on 
the 2oth of August, 1877, the Archbishop of Mechlin added: ‘“ The 
branches of instruction added to those which are designated by the 
law do harm to the religious instruction.” 

To this it has come ; and the worst is, that a narrowly limited right 
of suffrage places the control of public affairs in the hands of a 
selfish, moneyed, middle class. Where is relief to come from? It is 
possible that the deluded statesmen who govern the little kingdom 
will learn through a revolution, as the late Louis Phillipe of France 
did in 1848, that the approbation of a grasping and egotistical plutoc- 
racy is by no means equivalent to the people’s consent, and the hour 
of reckoning may come sooner than they think. 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
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ENGLAND. 


THE APPARATUS FOR TEACHING GREEK. 


Amonc the many good things in Prof. Seymour’s papers on Ele- 
mentary Instruction in Greek there is nothing that better deserves 
the attention of English schools than his denunciation of the ‘‘ hammer- 
and-tongs” method of construing a Greek author sentence by sen- 
tence. This vice of treating a chapter in a classic as if it were a col- 
lection of isolated examples in a de/ectus is unhappily still to be found 
amongst us; though, indeed, very vigorous efforts have been made to 
eradicate it, and in many places it survives only in composition, 
where it lingers long after it has been expelled from translation. Two 
tendencies of the immature mind are chiefly responsible for the reluc- 
tance with which some of our best teachers would say to their pupils, 
“ See what the author is writing about, and what he must mean to 
say.” A boy, inthe first place, is apt to guess, and apt to ‘‘ plunge”; 
and, to prevent his making some wild shot which shall convince exam- 
iners that he knows no grammar, he is often told /ofidem verbis not to 
think what the Greek is likely to mean until by study of the inflexions 
he has found out what it does mean. ‘The other tendency is, of 
course, in English schools, indolence. The use of grammar and dic- 
tionary has merit of a visible kind, from the point of view of discipline, 
which finds it too long to recognize ‘‘ recourse to a boy’s own store of 
information.” It has often been pointed out that what the beginner 
needs is a little help to enable him to convert his guesses at the mean- 
ing into inferences. Dr. Abbott, in his Zatéx Gate, has supplied such 
help for the guesses which may be made at Latin words through Eng- 
lish or French words derived from them. But as a guide to con- 
nected meaning, especially in the case of the Greek and Roman his- 
torians, there is nothing that can compare with the appeal to the eye — 
maps, plans, photographs, models, all that can aid the sluggish imag- 
ination to realize the scene — these have been pointed out as the best 
means of avoiding slovenly translation, and, what is of more impor- 
tance, slovenly thought. ‘“ Pictorial teaching” recently lost its most 
eloquent champion by the death of Edward Thring, head-master of 
Uppingham. It was his special hobby. He had his class-rooms filled 
with pictures ; the great school-room was surrounded by portraits ; and 
Uppinghamians still tell of a memorable day on which ‘“ the Old Man,” 
as they affectionately and irreverently called him, discovered a pro- 
fane addition to one of these paintings, and denounced the act to an 
awe-striken assembly of the whole school. Few who heard it will for- 
get the lecture upon ‘ Pictorial Teaching and Thinking in Shape,” 
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delivered by Mr. Thring to the Teachers’ Guild. He told us that the 
class must be made to march with the Roman army to Trasimene, to 
see what the troops saw, to distinguish Roman and Carthaginian, to 
witness the surprise and the massacre. Thus and only thus could 
the dry bones be made to live. Ocular as well as oral demonstration 
is absolutely necessary. 

Unfortunately the apparatus for such teaching is still scanty and 
expensive. Something, indeed, has been done: Allen and Greenough’s 
Cesar and Kampen’s plans have made it possible for boys to get 
some idea of the Gallic War; Dr. Holden’s edition of the Seventh 
Book and Mr. Haverfield’s relief-map of Syracuse enable us to read 
the Sicilian expedition with a class more easily than we first read it 
for ourselves. But much remains to be done, and I fear we must say 
that much has been offered to us which gives no real assistance. The 
fact is, it is not merely a matter of photographing so many landscapes 
and ruins in a holiday tour in Italy or Greece, —though that is a very 
good thing to do, — reconstruction must precede. It is easy to view 
the country of the Remi or Bellovaci, but the picture of a peaceful 
village in the midst of country as tame as “ petite culture” can make 
it is a hindrance rather than a help in estimating Czsar’s difficulties. 
The Rome, again, of the Popes is not that of the Empire, nor is the 
Rome of the Empire that of the Civil War; we want not one relief- 
map of Rome but three at the least, or we shall bewilder instead of 
teaching. Similarly, the photograph of Athens exhibited to the class 
should be that of such a model reconstruction as is to be seen in the 
British Museum, and, provisionally, should ignore the Turks. Such 
considerations as this may account for the existing want of apparatus 
for classical teaching. The head-master of the King’s School, Canter- 
bury, once ‘‘ the most famous centre of Greek study in England,” has 
just issued a circular letter to ask for the co-operation of the public 
schools in supplying the deficiency as regards Greek, “the subject of 
which they have a prerogative.” The Teachers’ Guild are making an 
effort of the same kind, but, as Mr. Field says, are not likely to con- 
centrate their attention on a subject which “interests the schools from 
which they get least assistance.” The Hellenic Society, also, is too 
much devoted to vases and recondite antiquarianism to help in educa- 
tional work. The teachers of Greek must help themselves, and there 
isno doubt that Mr. Field will be exceedingly ready to welcome any 
Suggestions which may be sent to him from America. ‘“ The need,” 
he says, “of some co-operation, and the saving of time and money 
which it would effect, may be indicated in one department. Several 
isolated individuals are at present independently puzzling out lists of 
desiderata in photographs and lantern-slides. I myself have had pre- 
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pared lantern-slides of several of the great manuscripts. Thisis a Costly 
and troublesome process ; but the desiderata for all are the same ; the 
list once made, duplicates could be procured quite cheaply.” Prob. 
ably many will think that the list most urgently needed is one of really 
historical reliefmaps and models to illustrate the Greek historians. 


T. W. Havppon. 


City OF LONDON SCHOOL, April 20, 1892. 


FRANCE. 
INSTRUCTION IN THE HISTORY OF ART. II. 


In the May number of this magazine, after discussing the qualities 
necessary to the professor of art, I said that he must speak not only to 
the ear, but aswell tothe eye. He must have the aid not only of books, 
but of reproductions, photographs, engravings, drawings, and casts. 
No simple written description can be adequate for a statue or a pic- 
ture. Nothing will suffice except the sight of the object itself, or at 
least of its representation. Now there are books enough on the sub- 
ject ; they are forever multiplying, but very few are made with either 
the competence or the reflection necessary. These are not the faults 
of the Kunstgeschichte of Kugler or that of Liibke, however: their lack 
is rather that of clearness and ease. Yet every teacher of art, and 
every art library should contain these two works, and the Histoire de 
? Art, by C. Bayet, a résumé at the same time simple and suggestive, 
carefully illustrated, and indispensable both to the professor, in order 
to furnish the plan of lessons and to recall his remembrances, and to 
the pupil, in order to fix his ideas, to assist his judgments, and to 
leave in his mind a luminous track of the history of art. Praise is not 
more due to this book than to each of the thirty-seven others that go 
to make up the Bibliotheque de ’ Enseignement des Beaux Arts. In 
these the teacher will find indispensable aid and inexhaustible re- 
sources, a wide field of knowledge and of useful reflections, — in short, 
a veritable encyclopzedia of beaux arts. 

This series of books forms the indispensable foundation of the att li- 
brary, in which we must also see some books simple and easy of access, 
like the readings on the history of art by G. Cougny ; others wise and 
complete repertoires, like the History of Art in Antiquity by Perrot and 
Chipiéz ; like the works of Eugene Miintz on the arts at the epoch of 
the Renaissance ; and some interesting collections of engravings, like 
that of Paul Lacroix, illustrating the Middle Age, the Renaissance, the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. A library thus composed 
would be of great service to any school and would not lack readers. 
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Such a library should have as an annex a school museum. This is 
not a new idea, even to the French, for ten years ago the Minister of 
Public Instruction appointed a commission to devise the practical 
means of constituting such a museum of art. The report of the com- 
missioners indicates very well the spirit in which the choice of repro- 
ductions to be placed there should be made. ‘* The school museum,” 
it says, “is not a frivolous diversion for the unoccupied mind ; it is not, 
at least in any direct and immediate fashion, a lesson in morals or in 
patriotism ; no more is it destined to replace the practical study of 
drawing. The school museum is essentially a permanent collection of 
works of art, which, in a mute language, speak of the beauty of forms 
and transformations which the ideal has undergone.” It proposes to 
include all works which have a historic value, and which recommend 
themselves “ by the beauty of the form, the expression of a thought, or 
the charm of a wise or spirituelle execution.” In the interest of his- 
tory, it demands the admission of some archaic works, and of some 
chosen from periods which the purists consider as epochs of deca- 
dence. 

Casts, engravings, and photographs must form the main elements 
of this museum. The list of subjects which the French commission 
proposes is annexed to this report, and, though lacking in equilib- 
rium, the choice seems excellent. Judge from the enumeration : — 


For Antiquity : : . : : : , : : 35 Subjects 
The Middle Ages . ‘ . : 4 « 


‘ The Italian Renaissance (20 sculpture, 54 painting) . 74 
The French Renaissance (5 sculpture, 6 painting) . II 
Modern France (20 sculpture, 64 painting) . . P 84 
Holland and England . ; ; ° ‘ : ‘ 3 
Spain : ‘ ; 

* Architecture 


2 
2 
7 


The art of the Middle Ages and architecture are of course very inad- 
equately represented ; but otherwise it seems as if a collection thus 
formed would help to place under the eyes of the student “some 
photographs and reproductions of the monuments, the pictures, the 
statues, and the works of art of all ages.” Besides this, the teacher 
of the history of art must organize excursions to picture galleries 
(where they exist), must make use of lantern-slides and every known 
means that will assist the student in seizing more clearly the life of 
art, the taste for which can be formed only by a study of the 
masterpieces. 

Instruction in the history of art will be both very difficult and 
very profitable. The greatest difficulty will be in finding teachers 
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at the same time men of taste and capable of entering into com- 
munion with their young auditory. It will be necessary for them 
to measure their instruction with wise discretion, to throw a bright 
light on the great epochs and on the noblest creations of genius, to 
sacrifice everything that is matter of erudition or of curiosity, to 
avoid the technical phraseology and nomenclature, to guard against 
that subtile dilettanteism which prefers a Godoma or a Signorelli to 
a Vinci or toa Raphael. The master must be a guide to young 
minds in the search and the comprehension of beauty ; wisely eclectic 
to appreciate at their value the qualities of each school and the ten- 
dencies of the artists of the highest genius; wise without affectation 
of erudition ; independent and firm in his judgments, without pre- 
tension and without seeking originality,— rare and precious qualities 
not often united. 

The young people formed in such a school will attain to a true 
crowning of their studies. ‘Their artistic taste will be formed like 
their literary taste; they will be initiated into the life of men of 
every age and every nation. Imbued with the true notion of beauty, 
they will be able to understand the criticism of art, to visit a salon, 
an exhibition, a museum, to bring back from their travels fine remem- 
brances and personal judgments upon men and their works ; in their 
daily life they will be able to raise themselves above vulgarity, to seek 
in their surroundings the simple and the beautiful. They will have 
learned the history of the ideal, and to it they will try to conform their 
life. 

The annual report of the University of Paris shows an increase of 
334 students over the number for last year, making a total of 10,518. 
The Faculty of Medicine has the largest number, 4,074 ; then comes 
the Law Faculty with 3,091, the Faculty of Letters with 1,091, that of 
the Sciences with 668, that of Protestant Theology with 35. The 
School of Pharmacy is also included, with 1,560. It is interesting 
to note the feminine part of the Parisian students. From the 152 of 
last year the number has risen to 252; the increase is due almost 
wholly to foreigners, especially to the Russians. In the Faculty of 
Medicine there are 18 French women, 6 English, 3 Roumanians, 2 
Turks, 1 Greek, 1 American, and 103 Russians. In the Faculty of 
the Sciences there are 5 French and 14 foreigners. In the Faculty of 
Letters, however, the French women have a large majority,—82 against 
15 foreigners. 

Frep P. Emery, 


Instructor in English, Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
APRIL 14, 1892. 





HOME NEWS. 


THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL PROBLEM. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


It is coming to be very generally conceded that there is a Grammar- 
School Problem. It is also recognized that this problem is, in a 
word, how to secure in the grammar grades freedom from the tyranny 
of machine methods. The problem is not one invented by the in- 
genuity of a few college presidents to serve their private ends, it is 
the result of a natural and general reaction in the spiral progress of 
education; it is what a broad survey of the history of our common- 
school education leads one to expect. The graded-school idea with 
all its elaborate and exact contrivances of examination and promo- 
tion, of class division and course requirement, has reached that reac- 
tionary stage of over-development in which the advantages of the free 
methods of the old district school become apparent. There is danger 
that the growth and development of a human being will be consid- 
ered a mechanical process, and an educated person esteemed a ma- 
chine product. Grammar schools, retaining all the advantages won 
through the graded-school development, must now learn to combine 
with these the largest possible facilities of free individual develop- 
ment. This is the problem. 

To see the problem and to theorize regarding it is one thing, to 
work for its solution through practical experiment another. This 
work is being attempted in Winchester. It is too early to formulate 
results to any large extent, but it is gratifying to one who has been 
following the process to testify to its success so far, and to the 
promise that its affords of genuine advance in grammar-school 
methods. In Grades 8 and g in Winchester, two classes (one in 
Latin and one in French) have been studying languages during this 
school year. Each class represents both grades. The aim has been 
not the covering of much ground (too often a weakness of high- 
school work that looks to college examinations and presses toward 
them), but thoroughness in grounding the first principles. The 
scholars elected the studies, with the combined advice of parents 
and teachers. The classes are by no means confined to candidates 
for the high school, though where almost ninety per cent of the 
grammar-school graduates enter the high, they are principally com- 
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posed of such scholars. The interest of the scholars has been very 
marked, and the quality of the work done is excellent. The effect 
upon the whole school is striking. It elevates the tone of the whole 
course, and distinctly improves the general work, especially the Eng- 
lish, in all its branches. During these recitations the other scholars 
have special tasks assigned in connection with the regular work, 
The extra effort required of the teachers has been cheerfully and 
successfully met; and their testimony is, that from every point of 
view their efforts are repaid. Of course, there is no question as to 
the ability of children in these grades to take up a new language. 
This question is asked, however, regarding algebra and geometry. 
But the testimony here is also in favor of the extension of mathemat- 
ics to these forms. These have been in the school a little longer, and 
although they still need further and fuller development, it is the 
opinion of the teachers that the language of mathematics is better 
learned through their use. The foundation principles are the better 
grasped through algebraic and geometric expressions which are, it is 
true, more abstract, but are at the same time more ficturesgue. 
Nothing is lost in freeing the elementary relations of numbers from 
the expansions incident to arithmetic, but rather there is a real gain 
for the methods of arithmetical application. The short cut called 
abstraction is not in these first stages unfriendly to the childish 
mind. 

In general, it may be fairly stated that Winchester is convinced, 
not only theoretically but by experience, that this method of enrich- 
ment is the true progress towards the enfranchisement of the grammar 
grades. It is believed that in this way there will be no more wasted 
time in the grammar school, and that the truest educational results 
will be reached. The interest in the school work of the town now 
centres upon developing the grammar work upon these lines in the 


most effective way. 
Joun W. SuTER. 
WINCHESTER, Mass., May 3, 1892. 





THE SCHOOL-MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


In the fall of 1887 five or six masters of preparatory schools in 
New York and vicinity met to consult whether some organization 
might not be formed that should be to their mutual advantage. The 
result of their deliberations was the organization of the School-masters’ 
Association. The aim of this association is ‘“‘to promote fellowship 
among teachers, to aid in bringing about uniformity in the require- 
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ments for admission to colleges and scientific schools, and to advance 
the standard of preparatory work.” Gentlemen engaged in the work 
of preparatory teaching in New York and vicinity are eligible to 
membership in this association. As is well known, higher education at 
the public expense has never been so much in favor in the metropolitan 
district as in New England. With the Puritans and their descendants, 
education extending into the higher range of liberal studies has been, 
and is to-day, almost a passion. The great city of Brooklyn has until 
quite recently had no public high school. In the great city of New 
York there is to-day no public school that prepares for the academic 
courses in our best colleges. No doubt this is largely due to the 
phenomenal growth of the city, and to the heterogeneous character of 
its population. As a matter of course, therefore, a large majority of 
the members of the School-masters’ Association are private school- 
masters. With these, however, there are enough public-school 
teachers to demonstrate that the two classes may work together in 
perfect harmony. 

From the beginning, the bringing about of uniformity in college 
requirements was felt to be a most pressing need. Negotiations were 
entered upon with the faculty of Columbia College. The suggestions 
of the association were received by President Low and his associates 
in the most considerate and courteous manner; and a number of 
changes have been made in the college requirements, — all of which 
will prove no doubt to be advantageous both to the college and prepar- 
atory schools. 

Secondary teachers in this metropolitan district are placed in a 
somewhat peculiar situation. They are called upon to prepare boys 
not only for Columbia, the leading college of the district, but also for 
Princeton on the one hand, and for Yale and Harvard on the other; 
they feel, therefore, the desirability of co-operating with similar 
associations in Philadelphia and New England. We understand that 
some action looking to such co-operation has already been taken. 
Why should not the leading colleges of the Middle States co-operate 
with the New England Associaticn of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools? “That were a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

The association contains at present about sixty members. It has 
had since its organization six presidents: A. H. Cutler, R. F. Leigh- 
ton, Julius Sachs, D, A. Kennedy, F. G. Ireland, and Randall Spauld 
ing. Meetings are held on the second Saturday of each month, at 
10.30 A. M., in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College. A paper is read 
upon the topic of the day, and a discussion, usually of a spirited char- 
acter, follows. The character of the work done by the association 
can be best indicated by enumerating some of the topics that have 
appeared upon the programmes : — 
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How to Read Latin. Wm. G. Hale, Cornell University. 

Scope and Methods of the School of PoliticalScience. John W. Burgess, Colum- 
bia College. 

Experimental Physics for Harvard. E. H. Hall, Harvard University. 

The Proper Preparation of College Candidates in English. E. W. Fisher. 

How to Teach Geography. E. E. Phillips. 

History in Preparatory Schools. R. F. Leighton. 

Graphic Method of Teaching the Greek Verb. E. G. Sihler. 

The Preparatory School, and the Place of Greek in its Course. Merrill E. Gates, 
Amherst College. 

The Marking System. F. G. Ireland. 

School Examinations. J. M. Child. 

Methods of Teaching Geometry. Frank Drisler. 

Concentric Methods of Teaching. Julius Sachs. 

The Teaching of Physics by the Experimental Method. C. L. Harrington. 

Preliminary Examinations. D. A. Kennedy. 

The Functions of the Secondary School. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia 
College. 

The Iligher Function of the Academic Teacher. E, W. Given. 

Preliminary Training in English. Thos. R. Price, Columbia College. 

Elementary Instruction in Greek. Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University. 

A Method of Teaching Language. H. R. Greene. 

Recent Views concerning Indo-European Languages. R. F. Leighton. 

Manual Training in Schools. E. A. H. Allen. 

The Part of the Preparatory Mathematics in a Mathematical Training. H. B. 
Fine, Princeton College. 

Entrance Examinations in English at Yale. Henry A. Beers, Yale University. 

Inductive Method of Teaching Latin. 

Pencil Drawing in Preparatory Courses. Prof. Hamlin, Columbia College. 


RANDALL SPAULDING. 
MonrTCLAIR, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN THE SUMMER VACATION. 


THE American Institute of Instruction, the oldest of our teachers’ 
conventions, holds its Sixty-third Annual Assembly July 5-8, at Nar- 
ragansett Pier, R. I. The second day, ‘“Grammar-School Day,” will 
have addresses on Geographical [Illustrations by Prof. Wm. M. 
Davis, and on Arithmetic by Geo. I. Aldrich, with a discussion on 
Grammar-School Reforms by Pres. Elmer H. Capen and James A. 
Page. ‘The third day is ‘ English Day,” with addresses by Miss 
Ellen Hyde, Samuel Thurber, Prof. Lorenzo Sears, and Prof. Charles 
F. Johnson. Other speakers are Governor Brown and Commissioner 
Stockwell, of Rhode Island, Prof. Simon N. Patten, of Philadelphia, 
Hon. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, and Charles Henry Douglas, of New 
Hampshire. At least two Round-Table Conferences are projected : 
one on Promotions, of which Dr. H. S. Tarbell is chairman, and 
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another on the Relations of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, with 
Dr. Robert P. Keep as chairman. 

The National Educational Association will meet at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, July 12-15. Thousands are expected. Among 
the speakers announced are: Presidents Eliot and Hyde, Mrs. Mary 
Livermore, Mrs. Frances Leggett, Inspector Hughes, Judge Draper, 
State Supts. Wolfe, Harris, and Waller, Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
Messrs. Canfield, Jones, and Vaile, Ex-Pres. R. B. Hayes, and Com- 
missioner Harris. 

The Southern Educational Association meets at Atlanta, Ga., July 
6-8... 

The Dominion Educational Association assembles at Montreal, 
July 5-8. 

The Business Educators’ Association holds its second meeting at 
Saratoga, July 7-14. . 

There will be a Conference on University Extension at Chautauqua, 
July 18-23, with Profs. Herbert B. Adams, Edmund J. James, E. W. 
Bemis, and Melvil Dewey in attendance. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science, with its 
nine sections, meets at Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 16, and continues about 
aweek. The retiring president, A. B. Prescott, of Ann Arbor, will 
be succeeded by Prof. Joseph Leconte, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The American Economic Association meets Aug. 23-26, at Chau- 
tauqua, with Gen. Francis A. Walker, Profs. R. T, Ely and Henry C. 
Adams, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, and Dr. Washington Gladden as 
expected speakers. 

The Social Science Association holds its usual assembly at Sara- 
toga, Aug. 29 to Sept. 23. Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Philadelphia, 
presides. 

State Teachers’ Meetings occur as follows: Western North Caro- 
lina Association, Waynesville, June 14-17 ; North Carolina Assembly, 
Morehead City, June 21-July 4, Missouri State Association, Perth 
Springs, June 21-24, and Warrensburg, June 24 to July 5; Louisi- 
ana Association at Louisiana Chautauqua, June 22-24; Alabama 
Association at Birmingham, June 28-30; Kentucky State Association 
at Paducah, June 28-30; Ohio State Association at Cleveland, 
June 28-30; Pennsylvania State Association, Beaver Falls, July 5-7 ;. 
Texas State Association, at Houston, July 6 ; Educational Association, 
of Virginia, Bedford City, July 20-23 ; Tennessee State Association, 
Tullahoma, July 26-28. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


COMMENCING LATIN. 


‘To THE EpDITOR OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE: 


At this time when the best age for the commencement of Latin 
studies is under discussion, it may be useful to recall the views of 
Prof. Madvig, who was practically acquainted with education as well 
as unsurpassed in his attainments as a Latinist. It was his opinion 
that the study of Latin was commonly commenced too early in 
Europe. 

I quote his views as found in the translator’s preface to the Oxford 
edition of his Latin grammar : — 

‘¢ The object,” he remarks, ‘‘ is a remote and difficult one, for which 
the learner is not yet prepared by those which are nearer and easier 
of accomplishment ; it is, therefore, acquired but slowly, and for a long 
time with a certain indistinctness and confusion, which are removed 
with difficulty at a later period. The student has to go through the 
hands of many instructors, and becomes wearied of the task, without 
having acquired any clear and definite views. Begin teaching Latin a 
few years later (say at the age of twelve), but then with concentrated 
energy, and with habits of learning and application already formed, 
and as favourable a result would be obtained with less irksomeness 
to the pupil.” 

According to this scheme, a student commencing Latin at the age 
of twelve and spending five years in academic training would enter 
college at the age of seventeen,—as early a period as is safe morally 
for most youths ; three years in college would prepare him to enter 
upon his university studies at the age of twenty, and three additional 
years spent in these would equip him well for entrance upon life in 
one of the learned professions at the age of twenty-three. 

It seems worthy of consideration whether this scheme may not 
afford that middle path in which we will walk safest. 


Puitip B. AMBLER. 
SEVEN ISLANDS SCHOOL, VA. 
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REVIEWS. 


Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad. By'ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
LL. D., F. R. S., Director General of the Geological Surveys of the 
United Kingdom, with illustrations. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1892. — 73X5 in., pp. X-, 332. Price, $1.50. 


In this charming little book Dr. Geikie has brought together four- 
teen random essays, which record some of the important excursions 
made during his extraordinarily busy life. The essays range over 
phenomena exhibited on the continents of Europe and North America, 
and the subjects vary from an account of a geological excursion 
made in his school-boy days through the volcanoes of Central France, 
wide fields of the Rocky Mountains and other lands, to the closing 
essay on the geological influences which have affected the course of 
British History. 

For some occult reason, the lowland Scotchman appears to have 
more instinctive capacity for inquiries of a geologic nature than any 
other variety of man on the planet. Not only do we owe the modern 
and really scientific form of the science to the work done by Hutton 
in the latter part of the last century, but the trend of its advancement 
down to near the present day has been mainly guided by men who 
sprang from this people. Lyell, Murchison, McClure, Ramsay, the 
brothers Archibald and James Geikie, Croll, and a host of other able 
men of Scottish birth or descent have broken the paths into the un- 
known which we now tread or are hereafter to pursue. 

This peculiar capacity for geologic inquiry appears to be due to the 
singular love of the earth which sets its mark on so much of the liter- 
ary as well as the scientific work which the Scotch have done. All 
nature appeals to them for sympathy and explanation, and whether it 
comes forth in the melodies of Burns, in the romances of Scott, or 
the delicate pictures of natural phenomena such as we find in the 
writings of Hugh Miller, or these essays of Geikie, the same love of 
the field is traceable. Dr. Geikie’s essays may be particularly com- 
mended to all young people as well as those who are so wise as not to 
grow old, because of the keen sense as to the beauty and meaning of 
the earth which they everywhere display. The singular charm of the 
writing is not so much due to the delicacy and aptness of the phrase 
as to the simple way, born of thorough understanding, in which the 
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writer sets forth the meaning of facts, and of the keen sense which he 
everywhere displays in grasping the relations of geological and geo. 
graphical phenomena, to the estate of man. The first chapter will be 
helpful to every boy and girl who wishes to know how to set out upon 
the path of natural inquiry. It is particularly helpful for the reason 
that it shows how, out of the first crude conceptions of youth, clear 
understandings may gradually develop. A part of the charm of this 
story is found in the singularly definite way in which a man in middle 
life has retained the memory of his boyhood experiences. The vivid- 
ness of the recollections shows very clearly how great was the impor- 
tance of these childhood experiences in shaping the man. When our 
education comes to be properly organized, the best work of our teachers 
will be done in giving to each child some such precious and long-endur- 
ing impressions which may serve to guide and enrich all their subsequent 
contact with the earth. In all our abundant literature in the way of 
popular science there is perhaps no other essay which so well tells the 
teaching power of the fields. 

The thirty or so illustrations of the book are mostly from sketches 
made in the field. Though rather rude, they are quite effective, for 
the reason that they are diagrammatic, bringing the principal point of 


the text aptly before the reader’s eye. 
N. S. SHALER. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 


Geometrical Researches on the Theory of Parallels. By NIcHOLaus 
LopaTscHEWSKY. Translated from the original by George Bruce 
Halstead, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Texas. 
Austin, 1891. Paper, pp. 50. 


This little pamphlet appeared more than a half century ago, and 
may fairly be said to have been the starting-point from which has 
arisen the great subject of non-Euclidean geometry. Two thousand 
years ago the Greek mathematicians developed the subject of ele- 
mentary geometry in a manner at once elegant and thoroughly scientific. 
The results of this development have been handed down to the 
modern world in the form of a text-book which has, to English-speak- 
ing people, always borne the name of “ Euclid’s Elements.” For two 
thousand years this work remained the unquestioned authority on 
elementary geometry, and at the same time the most wonderful speci- 
men of pure, consecutive reasoning that has been inherited by modern 
from ancient civilization. For two thousand years Euclid was 
looked upon as impregnable against all assault, and, in a certain 
sense, he is still and must always continue to be so looked upon. 
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But within the past fifty years a great change has taken place. In 
France we find Euclid entirely superseded by modern authors; in 
Germany the same is true; in Italy, Sweden, Russia, in fact, all over 
Europe, except in Great Britian, “Euclid” as a text-book or as a 
model for close imitation is as much a thing of the past as in America. 
Here his worshippers are simply scattered individuals among the 
great and constantly-increasing number of students who are devoting 
themselves to mathematics as a pure science. To the bringing about 
of this change many things contributed. His methods of proof are 
often unnecessarily difficult, and his order of arrangement is by many 
considered unfortunate. Other considerations also might be men- 
tioned, but in connection with the pamphlet which forms the subject 
of this review, Euclid’s treatment of parallels is the only point which 
need be discussed. ‘This subject is one which has engaged the atten- 
tion of some of the acutest intellects of modern times, but the difficul- 
ties here encountered have proved such as to defy all attempts at 
complete or absolute solution. Euclid himself seems to have been 
fully aware of the difficulties which the question of parallels presents, 
for at the very outset he begs the whole question with the utmost 
frankness. His starting-point in the treatment of parallels is the 
following postulate, sometimes also referred to as his twelfth axiom: 
“Tf a straight line meet two straight lines, so as to make the two 
interior angles on the same side of it taken together less than two 
right angles, these straight lines, being continually produced, shall at 
length meet on that side on which are the angles which are less than 
two right angles.” If this postulate is granted, certain results neces- 
sarily follow, and these results form part of Euclid’s great work. But 
mathematicians accustomed to rigorous methods have always insisted 
that {this postulate needed proof, and until proof for it could be fur- 
nished, certain other hypotheses must be regarded as equally tenable. 
This view has led to repeated attempts to find a substitute for the 
somewhat cumbersome postulate quoted above, or to do away with it 
altogether. Legendre endeavored to establish the equality of the 
angles of a triangle to two right angles without recourse to parallels. 
Having assumed the infinity of space, he actually did prove that that 
sum could not exceed two right angles; but he failed to prove that the 
sum could not be less than two right angles. This brings us to 
Lobatschewsky’s researches on the subject of parallels, which are 
embodied in the pamphlet of which Prof. Halstead has given us the 
first English translation. Without denying Euclid’s postulate, the 
brilliant Russian scholar presented an alternative postulate which 
asserts that the sum of the angles of a triangle is always less than two 
right angles. On this assumption he built up an elegant and per- 
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fectly consistent system of geometry which at once attracted the atten- 
tion of mathematicians, and opened to them anew field for research. 

This geometry involves the conception of a constant negative cur. 
vature in space, but supposes that in such a space bodies can move 
freely without deformation. Almost at the same time Gauss laid the 
foundations of the geometry of space of constant positive curvature, 
in which the sum of the angles of a triangle is always greater than 
two right angles, and in which any straight line will, if sufficiently 
produced, return into itself. This has been the subject of more ex- 
tended research than any of the other non-Euclidean geometries, and 
every year witnesses the publication of new discoveries in it. The 
work of Gauss and of his great pupil Riemann has borne rich fruit, 
and has been of incalculable benefit in furthering the advance of pure 
science. 

At first thought the idea that space may be curved is repugnant, 
and to the non-mathematical mind a geometry of curved space might 
seem an absurdity. But of any system of geometry, as of any other 
system of logic, one question only need be asked: Is the system 
thoroughly consistent? If so, it must be accepted, just as Euclid’s 
system is accepted. The question of its truth or falsity is of abso- 
lutely no moment to us. If the premises, z. ¢. the axioms and pos- 
tulates, are true, the system is true if it is consistent. If the premises 
are false the system must be rejected. As previously stated, Lobat- 
schewsky does not deny the truth of Euclid’s famous postulate. He 
merely asserts that until that postulate is proved we are at liberty to 
assume the alternative postulate. 

The work embraced in this little pamphlet on parallels is of the 
simplest possible nature, and no one who has mastered the mathe- 
matics of a good high-school course need fear that it contains any- 
thing too difficult for his comprehension. Although the translation 
has been published but a few months, it has already reached its fourth 
edition, and seems likely to accomplish much good in the direction of 
stimulating inquiry and provoking discussion. The translation is 
very accurate, and deserves careful study on the part of all students 


of mathematical science. 
Levi L. CONANT. 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


Psychology. By Witi1aM James, Professor of Psychology in Har- 
vard University. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1892.— 74 X 5 in., 
pp- xiii, 478. Teacher’s price, $1.60. 


The old days of text-book study of psychology are over. One 
demands of the modern psychology book that it accurately describe 
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the ordinary phenomena of consciousness, that it discuss prominent 
psychological theories, that it probe the common assumptions about 
facts of consciousness, — above all, that it stimulate psychological 
introspection and observation and that it serve as a starting-point 
for discussion, for criticism and for independent research. If this is 
a correct interpretation of modern requirements, then Dr. James’s 
Briefer Course in Psychology is singularly well adapted to meet 
them. One misses the illustrative quotations, the references and 
many of the technical discussions, of his larger work. But the book 
has gained in clearness and will be more readily apprehended by 
the average student. 

The book, of course, treats of the so-called Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, or, as Dr. James prefers to say, of Psychology as a Science. In 
the old days, psychology was taught with a sublime disregard of the 
possible existence of brains and of nervous systems. More recently, 
neural physiology has sometimes offered itself, in a bare-faced way, as 
a substitute for psychology. Dr. James’s book indicates the rational 
doctrine, which does not confuse physiology with psychology but, 
recognizing their connection, studies physiological and physical facts 
as significant correlates of the facts of the individual consciousness. 
In his first four chapters, Dr. James presents an admirable summary 
of the physiology and the psychology of the senses. Chap. VII., 
on the Structure of the Brain, contains the only directions, so far as 
I know, in any English text-book of psychology, for dissection of the 
sheep’s brain, — an important feature, as Dr. James rightly insists, of 
the study of cerebral physiology. 

The argumentative interest of the book centres in its uncompromis- 
ing opposition to Assgciationism, English or Herbartian. ‘The 
theory of consciousness as a mere aggregate of psychic units is 
attacked from every point. Other articles of Dr. James’s psycho- 
logical creed are well known. He is a pronounced nativist in space- 
theory, and every advanced student should be referred to the elab- 
orate chapter, in the ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,” on the Perception 
of Space. He holds that the emotions, at least the ‘‘ coarser” ones, 
are feelings of bodily change, that we “feel sorry because we cry, 
angry because we strike.” He carefully studies the so-called “ feel- 
ings of effort,” which play such a leading part in modern psychological 
literature, and proves that they may almost invariably be reduced to 
obscure cases of peripheral sensation. 

Not the least suggestive parts of the book are those whose conclu- 
sions one may question. It may, for instance, be observed that Dr. 
James has a tendency to exalt physiological hypothesis to the dignity 
of psychological interpretation. There is certainly a danger that the 
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student be left occasionally, with the impression that a diagram of 
conjectural brain-paths is a sufficient explanation of a fact of con- 
sciousness. Dr. James has also a misleading way — much less promi- 
nent, however, in the “ Briefer Course” than in the larger book — of 
exaggerating his divergence from other people’s views. For instance, 
his “ appropriative thought” points immediately to an identical sub- 
ject of consciousness, and his “ psychic overtone ” or “ fringe” means 
nothing less than the consciousness of relation,— yet Dr. James 
objects to both these terms of the “Intellectualists.” This last 
example suggests another difficulty, inherent in the very persuasive- 
ness of the book, an occasional temptation to overwork figures of 
speech and to substitute metaphor for explanation. 

Perhaps the prime pedagogic excellence of the book is its brilliant 
and accurate description of the different phases of consciousness, 
One may dissent from Dr. James’s theory, object to his classification 
and quarrel with his nomenclature, but one always recognizes his 
grasp of the facts, his appreciation of the salient features of the 
psychic situation. Just this accuracy of description, combined with a 
singular force in illustration and an incomparable charm of style, 
gives the book its great value as a stimulus to the thought and interest 
of students. Mary WuHITON CALKINS, 

Instructor in Psychology at Wellesley College. 


G. W.F. Hegel’s Theory of Right, Duties, and Religion. ‘Translation, 
with a Supplementary Essay on Hegel’s “Systems of Ethics and 
Religion.” By B. C. Burt, author of a “Brief History of Greek 
Philosophy,” Ann Arbor, The Inland Press, 1892. — 74 X 5 in., paper, 
pp. xxi, 69. 

Mr. Burt has rendered a genuine service to students in philosophy 
by issuing this translation of Hegel’s ‘‘ Theory of Right, Duties, and 
Religion.” It is a work which has probably not been extensively read 
among American students, and certainly merits reading for several 
reasons: First, It has an independent value for its manifold sugges- 
tiveness along lines of ethics and the philosophy of religion. Secondly, 
it has an especial value to all classes of Hegelian readers: for those 
uninitiated in the Hegelian terminology and method, as an introduction 
to the more difficult reading of the other works; and for those already 
versed in Hegelianism, as a new light upon the development of the 
system in the mind of the great philosopher. Lastly, It has a value 
in the history of pedagogy, consisting, as it does, of lectures delivered 
to beginners in philosophical study in a German gymnasium. 

Mr. Burt takes pains to warn readers against the mistake of forming 
an opinion of the Hegelian method from the data of this one work ; 
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and, in a preface of twenty pages, gives an outline of Hegel’s ethics 
and doctrine of religion. 

It would be hard to find a more compact and accurate account of 
the main tenets of the system than is here given in a few pages, which 
are difficult reading chiefly because of the difficulty of the subject. 

The translation is copiously supplemented with explanatory notes. 
In the two sections on Right and Duties, an expository paragraph, in 
finer type, follows nearly every paragraph of thetranslation. In these 
Mr. Burt writes in a very simple, clear-cut way, occasionally illustrat- 
ing his meaning. His remarks harmonize so admirably with the text 
that they do not seem fragmentary digressions, as explanatory notes 
too frequently do, but greatly enrich the subject and form an organic 
part of the whole treatise. EsTELLE M. Hur LL. 


New BEDFORD, MAss, 


BRIEF NOTES. 


From the Humboldt Publishing Company, New York, are received 
Ribot’s Déseases of Memory, of the Will, and of Lersonality, three 
pamphlets of the Humboldt Library, giving most cheaply (fifteen 
cents each) these excellent monographs; also in clearer type, Her- 
bert Spencer’s Hducation and Data of Ethics (thirty cents each). — 
Mr. A. F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, sends a pamphlet of sixty 
pages, entitled, Modern Languages and Classics in America and Europe 
since 1880, full of citations of opinion, and strongly favoring the mod- 
ern against the classical side of the argument It is well worth 
reading. — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued Rolfe’s edition of 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, with abundant illustrations, as a double 
number (thirty cents), in their admirable Riverside Literature Series. 
A later issue in the same series is an edition of Emerson’s Fortune of 
the Republic, etc., with an appendix containing Zhe American Scholar 
called for in preparation for college. And latest of allis Se//a, Than- 
atopsis and Other Poems by Bryant, with very brief notes and a bio- 
graphical sketch. — From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, comes a 
small pamphlet by Juniata Stafford on Zhe Ethics of School Life. It 
is a compact, sensible and very suggestive. It may profitably be 
made the basis of talks with pupils in the common schools. 


AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 


The December issue of the Pedagogical Seminary is a veritable mine 
of information for thoughtful readers. In the opening pages, the 
learned editor gives a survey of “ the remarkable advances now being 
made in Europe in the highest academic fields of education.” Next 
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come eighty pages of Recent Literature on Higher Education, 
chiefly summaries of foreign books or articles. Dr. Burnham writes 
of Higher Pedagogical Seminaries in Germany, Mr. Reigart of 
the Training of Teachers in England, and Mr. J. R. Potter gives 
the History of Methods of Instruction in Geography. There are 
also over fifty pages of reviews and notes, the usefulness of which is 
increased by a classification under nine heads. One is amazed at the 
mass of material for educational thought here presented. 


The welcome monthly hitherto known as the Mew Englander and 
Yale Review closes its history with the March number, only to reap- 
pear as a quarterly and simply as the Yale Review. It will confine 
itself to the domain of History and Political Science. The new 
editors are Professor G. P. Fisher, G. B. Adams, H. W. Farnam, A, 
T. Hadley, and Dr. J. C. Schwab. Prof. Fisher, who fills the chair 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Seminary, was for many 
years one of the editors of the Mew Englander, and has been a 
frequent contributor to its pages. Prof. Adams is professor of History 
in the Academic Department, while Professors Hadley and Farnam 
and Dr: Schwab represent the department of Political Science and 
Political Economy. The publishers are Ginn & Co. 


Amid a great diversity of contents, the May number of the Review 
of Reviews is particularly strong in educational features. It contains 
an account of the New York College for the Training of Teachers, 
written by its acting president, Prof. Walter L. Hervey, accompanied 
by five portraits. There is also an article on the McDonough Farm 
School near Baltimore, by Charles D. Lanier, a son of the lamented 
Southern poet Sidney Lanier. This article is most interestingly illus- 
trated. This number of the Review also contains a brief sketch of 
the distinguished geologist, Alexander Winchell, with a fine portrait 
of him; a portrait and sketch of the late Miss Clough, first principal 
of Newnham College; portraits of Dr. Cook, president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and President Andrews, of Brown 
University ; a fine portrait of Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford; and announcements of various educational gather- 
ings and summer schools. 


The May Arena closes its fifth volume. The rapid increase of cir- 
culation of this magazine within its short life of two and a half years is 
indicative of the preference of the modern reading public for progres- 
sive thought and fearless discussion. Dr. Blum writes of Austria 
of To-day; Rev. M. J. Savage, of Psychical Research; Rabbi 
Schindler, of the Use of Public Ways by Private Corporations; Prof. 
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. T. Bixby, of Zoroaster and Persian Dualism, and Miss Frances 

E. Willard, of Woman’s Cause, claiming that it is man’s cause as 
well. Ella Wheeler Wilcox contributes a poem on Reform, and 
Hamlin Garland a further instalment of A Spoil of Office. 


An article of especial value to teachers in the May number of the 
Atlantic Monthly is by James J. Greenough, of Cambridge, a most 
successful teacher in one of the most famous of the secondary schools 
in New England which fit boys for Harvard, entitled The Present 
Requirements for Admission to Harvard University. In this very 
interesting paper the writer speaks of the faults of the old system of 
entrance examinations and gives the history of the growth of the pres- 
ent system. He describes clearly the kind of instruction which is 
required to meet such examinations, in which the college requires each 
student who is admitted not only to have a large amount of useful 
knowledge but at the same time to know how to use this knowledge 
to the best advantage. Among other papers in this number may be 
mentioned F. B. Sanborn’s, The Emerson-Thoreau Correspondence ; 
Private Life in Ancient Rome, by Miss Preston and Miss Dodge; 
David Dodge’s Home Scenes at the Fall of the Confederacy; an 
anonymous and most timely article, The Slaying of the Gerrymander ; 
and some very able reviews of recent books of travel and fiction. 
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STAFFORD, JUNIATA. The Ethics of School Life. Chicago, Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 

THURBER, SAMUEL. Select Essays of Addison. 80 cents, Boston, Allyn & Beacon. 
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RECENT ARTICLES ON SECONDARY AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 


March and April, 1892. 


Esthetic Gymnastics. MME. ALBERTI. Illustrated. 1. Y. World, Mar. 2. 

Agassiz at Penikese. D.S. JoRpDAN. Popular Science Monthly, Apr. 

Aim and Scope of the Study of Modern Languages. O. B. SuPER. University 
Magazine, Apr. 

Aims and Methods in Literary Instruction. MARGARET HILL. Academy, Mar. 

American Girl Who Studies Abroad, II. V.A. Davis. Ladies’ Home Yournal, Mar, 

Among the Universities, V. Michigan. B. B. SELLING. ewish Messenger, Mar. 11, 

Among the Universities, VI. Cornell. A. LOESER. Yewish Messenger, Mar. 18. 

Among the Universities, VII. Princeton. S. G. DUNNING. Jewish Messenger, 
Mar. 25. 

Among the Universities, VIII. Columbia. C.A.H. ewish Messenger, Apr. 1. 

Among the Universities, IX. Vassar College. F. S. COHEN. ewish Messenger, 
Apr. 9. 

A ‘a State University. S.H. Boutt. Westminster Review, Mar. 

Apollo Belvedere, The. A.GEFFROY. Revue de Deux Mondes, Apr. 

At the Cross Roads. The (German) Schools’ Bill. Die Gartenlaude (Leipsig), Heft, 3. 

Baboo English. P. MAXWELL. Gentleman’s Magazine, Mar. 

Botany, The Teaching of. Gro. L. GOODALE. Yournal of Education, Apr. 7. 

Bryers, Margaret. Principal of Victoria College, Belfast, Ireland. Susan T, 
D’EVELyN. Illustrated. Chicago Woman’s News, Mar. 5. 

Can English Literature be Taught? B. MaTTHEws. LZducational Review. Apr. 

Catholic Controversy about Education. T. BouQUILLON. Educational Review, Apr. 

Catholic University, The. ate Fiela’s Washington, Mar. 16. 

Change of Curriculum in Grammar Schools. Mary L. PoLaAnp. Journal of 
Education, Apr. 7. 

Cheap and Easy Degree, The. J. A. RUNKLE. Quarterly Review of United 
Brethren in Christ, Apr. 

Classics in Austria. F. P. Emery. School and College, Mar. 

Clough, Miss, with Portrait. E.S. HuGHEs. Aducational Review (London), Apr. 

College-Bred Men in the Business World. W.D. SHELDON. New Englander, Mar. 

College Fraternities in a Co-Educational University. Woman’s Journal. Mar. 12. 

College President, The. CHARLEs F. THWING. Educational Review, Apr. 

College Training. Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Mar. 18. 

Columbia, Cornell, and Dartmouth. Editorial in Vew York Sun, Mar. 13. 

Comenius. Baron de Geer van Juttaes. De Gids (Amsterdam), Mar. 

Comenius. B.Munrz. <vritsche Revue aus Oesterreich (Vienna), Mar. 15. 

Comenius, Champion of Free Schools. Omaha Bee, Mar. 28. 

Comenius, Portraits. Baltimore News, Mar. 27. 

Comenius, The Permanent Influence of. PAUL H. HANus. LZducational Review, Mar. 

Comenius, The Place of, in the History of Education. S.S.LAuRIE. LZducational 
Review, Mar. 

Comenius, The Text-Books of. C. W. BARDEEN. LZducational Review, Mar. 

Comenius, with Portrait. Dr. VON CRIEGERN. Daheim (Leipsig), Mar. 26. 

Common Schools (German). J. Selow. Gesellschaft (Leipsig), Mar. 

Compulsory Greek. R.H. Zducational Times (London), Mar. 1. 

Confederate School Books. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Mar. 13. 

Convent National Schools of Ireland. ARCHBISHOP WALSH. Contemporary Review, 
Mar. ® 

Cooking Department of the High School. S¢. Paul Pioneer Press, Mar. 13. 

Cost of a Harvard Degree. Detroit Tribune, Mar. 13. 

Courses on Education at Harvard University. PaAuL H. Hanus. School and College, 
Apr. 

Gamma Methods in Botanical Instruction. C. MACMILLAN. LZducation, Apr. 

Defective Vision in School Children. S. D. RisLey. Lducational Review, Apr. 

Did the Greeks Paint their Sculptures? E. ROBINSON. Century, Apr. 
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Educating Daughters. ew York Press, Mar. 13. 

Educational Development in the Northwest. R. S. ROBERTSON. Magazine of 
American History, Apr. 

Educational Problems Awaiting Solution. Zducational Times (London), Mar. 1. 

Education of the Blind. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. Review of the Churches, Apr. 

Education of the Future. CLARENCE KING. Forum, Mar. 

Education of the Negro. Illustrated. Chicago [nter-Ocean, Mar. 4. 

Elementary Botany in High Schools and Colleges. D.H. CAMPBELL. School and 
College, Apr. 

Elementary — in Greek, II. T. D.StyMour. School and College, Mar. 

Elementary Science in Public Schools. A.C. BoyDEN. Zducation, Apr. 

Elia in Secondary Schools. GRACE L. DEERING. School and College, Apr. 

English Bible in the College Curriculum. G.E. REED. University Magazine, Apr. 

English Literature in Schools. Canada. LZducational Monthly, Mar. 

English, The Study of. JoHN EARLE. Forum, Mar. 

Essentials of the Curriculum. B. P. RAYMOND. Zhe Treasury, Apr. 

Ethical Training in the Public Schools. CHARLES DE GaRMo. Annals of the 
American Academy, Mar. 

Extension Teaching in Wisconsin. F. J. TURNER. University Extension, Apr. 

French Girls MADAM ADAM. Worth American Review, Apr. 

Full Orbed Education. J. R. Buchanan. Avena, Mar. 

Greek Literature and Life. M.L. D’OoGE. Dial, Mar. 

Greek (Spoken) Ancient and Modern. PROF. JANNARIS. Contemporary Review, Apr. 

Hamlet’s Madness Again. Henry B. LATHROP. Academy, Mar. 

Hebrew Union College. S. MANNHEIMER. Zhe Menorah Monthly, Apr. 

Hephaistos and the Smith of Ziiterbogk. A. VoicT. Berlin Zeitschrift fir Verglei- 
chende Litteraturgeschicte, Mar. and Apr. 

Higher Commercial Education in England. T.W.HApDpDON. School and College, Mar. 

Higher Education of Women. LILA V, NortH. J. Y. Post, Apr. 2. 

Hints for Teachers of Elementary Latin. J.C. ROLFE. Academy, Mar. 

History of German Student Life. E. Grosse. Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte 
(Berlin), Mar. 

Homer as a Painter of Character. H. GuMM. Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin), Apr. 

Horace. AMacmillan’s Magazine, Apr. 

How to Choose Books both for Interest and for Profit. Academy, Mar. 

Illustrations in Geographical Teaching. WM. M. Davis. JV. £. Yournal of Educa- 
tion, Mar. 24. 

Instruction and Social Education of Women. J. M. E. PEREZ. Revista Contempo- 
ranea (Madrid), Mar. 15. 

Jefferson College and other Schools of Canonsburg. Pittsburg Press, Apr. 3. 

Johns Hopkins, Michigan and Union Universities. Mew York Sun, Mar. 20. 

Learning of Languages. P.G. HAMERTON. Forum, Apr. 

Lectureships in the New University. Chicago /nter-Ocean, Apr. 3. 

Lunar Crater Copernicus. E.S. HOLDEN. Californian, Mar. 

Methods and Results of Instruction in History. C. H. LEvERMoRE. School and 
College, Apr. 

Mixed Schools. ELLEN Frigs. Dagny (Stockholm), Apr. 

Mixed Schools and Public Schools. Svensk Tidskrift (Stockholm), Apr. 

Modern Languages and the Best Methods of Teaching Them. E.H.MacILy. Uni- 
versity Magazine, Mar. 

Moral Educability. E.C. Jackson. Popular Science Monthly, Mar. 

— The, in Educational Work. FREDERICK STARR. Lducational Review, 
Mar. 

Music-Extension Movement. J/usic, Mar. 

~~ Course of Study in the Prussian Gymnasium. London Yournal of Education, 
Mar. 

New Course of Study in the Prussian Gymnasium. Academy, Mar. 

New English High School at Cambridge, Mass. Academy, Mar. 

New Plans of Instruction in Germany. ©, THIERGEN. School and College, Apr. 

Old Packer Institute. A.L.M. Brooklyn Times, Apr. 2. 

Our Children’s Eyes. DanHEmM. (Leipsig), Mar. 5. 

Our Educational System. W.T. Harris. Chatauguan, Apr. 

Olympian Religion, II. and III. W. E. Giapstone. orth American Review, 
Mar. and Apr. 
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Philosophy, Cardinal Problems of, at the Present. B.C. Burt. Education, Mar, 

Physical Culture. J. M. BUCKLEY. Chautauguan, Apr. 

Pleasure and Pain in Education. M. S. GILLIARD. International Fournal of 
Ethics, Apr. 

Princeton Sketches, VII. G. R. WALLACE. University Magazine, Apr. 

Professional Schools. Editorial in Brains, Mar. 1. 

Public Schools Pioneering in New York and Massachusetts. A.S. DRAPER. Educa- 
tional Review, Apr. 

Prehistoric Rome. CANON TAYLOR. Antiguary, Apr. 

Prussian Elementary Education Bill. N.M. BuTLer. Lducational Review, Apr. 

Reforms in German Education. O.THIERGEN. School and College, Mar. 

Religious Teaching in the (German) Primary Schools. O.PFLEIDERER. Prewssische 
Fahrbiicher (Berlin), Apr. 

School Legislation (German). W. REIN. Deztsche Rundschau (Berlin), Apr. 

Schoolmaster and University Reform. E. D. WARFIELD. L£ducation, Apr. 

Science and Fine Art, 1. E. Du Bots-RAYMoND. Popular Science Monthly, Apr. 

Secondary Education in France. F. P. EMERY. School and College, Apr. 

Shall and Will. W.S. Liscoms. Zducation, Mar. 

Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. R. JAFFRAY, Jr. University Maga- 
zine, Apr. 

Shortening and Enriching the Grammar School Course. CHARLES W. ELIoT. School 
and College, Apr. * 

Shorthand and the College Course. A. F. BIssELL. Frank Harrison’s Shorthand 
Magazine, Apr. 

Should Teachers be Pensioned? E.S. Loup. California [Illustrated Magazine, Apr. 

Significance of the B. A. Degree. J. M. GArNnetr. School and College, Apr. 

Some Talk about English Public Schools. Harper’s Magazine, Apr. 

State University of California. Illustrated. San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 20. 

Study of Greek in Germany. ducational Review, Apr. 

Study of Pedagogy at Cornell University. S.G. WILLIAMS. Lducational Review, 
Apr. 

Saaicvidion of College Men. Charles F. Towinc. MV. Y. Jndependent, Mar. 31. 

Talks on Teaching Latin, II. W.C.CoLtar. School and College, Apr. 

Teaching of French and German in our Public High Schools. C. H. GRANDGENT. 
School and College, Mar. 

Technical Instruction. Aducational Review (London), Apr. 

Technical Education in England. T. W. Happon. School and College, Apr. 

True Aim of Education. W. J. GREENSTREET. Westminster Review, Apr. 

Unification and Consolidation in High School Courses. C. W. GRovEs. Academy, 
Mar. 

Universal Language. C. R. HAINEs. MMacmillan’s Magazine, Mar. 

University Extension, Class Work in. J. H. PENNIMAN. University Extension, 
Apr. 

University Extension in America, Doubts About. GEORGE H. PALMER. Adantic 
Monthly, Mar. 

University Extension in the Southwest. F. W. BLACKMAR. University Extension, 
Apr. 

University Extension Once More. Dr. HILL. Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
Mar. 15. 

Dalene Extension, Two Experiments in. G. M. GRANT. School and College, 
Mar. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1V. E.V. Mumrorp. University Magazine, Apr. 

University, The, and Practical Life. C.T. Hopkins. Overland, Apr. 

University Work in Mathematics. E.S. CRAWLEY. University Extension, Apr. 

Value of Professional Certificates. Casster’s Magazine, Mar. 

Wisconsin’s School of Economics and Politics. Review of Reviews, Mar. 

A Step Forward for Woman’s Education in Germany. M. F. Crowe. Woman's 
Fournal, Mar. 19. 

Woman and Education in Europe. M. F. Crowe. Woman’s Fournal, Apr. 9. 

Woman’s Work at the Harvard Observatory. HELEN L. REED. Mew Lngland 
Magazine, Apr. 

Women in European Universities. M. F. Crowe. ation, Mar. 31. 

Yale’s Forward Movement. C.D. Christian Union, Apr. 2. 





